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loving age is not too fond of him, and will be glad enough 
to believe that he was, like many other sanctimonious 
people, no better than other folk behind the scenes. 
His ecclesiastical opponents, too, who affected to admire 
his sturdy character, while regretting his dry and severe 
doctrine and worship, will feel encouraged in their attack 
upon his descendants and his religion. Mr. Long is too 
good a scholar to have exaggerated the Pilgrim’s lapses 
from grace, or to have attributed to him the sins which 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams discovered in the Puritan 
churches of later generations; but we should like to 
know whether there were many of those very serious 
misdeeds which Mr. Long enumerated, and whether the 
actual Pilgrims were guilty of ‘‘crimes against nature” 
and the rest. 
Pd 


‘““THERE was no more sea.”’ Many a man saddens to 
think that this is soon to be true for him, and that his 
days by the ocean are fast coming to an end. It has 
been a foggy summer, and the seaside weather has been 
at its worst; but the tides have swung back and forth 
as ever, and the surf has beaten upon the sand or the 
rocks its eternal rhythm. Now and then the mist has 
lifted, and we have come to know how true it is, as, 
Emerson said, that ‘‘we are never tired so long as we 
can see far enough.” Let us carry the refreshment 
back to the city, when the tide of life flowsin the 
morning and ebbs at night. This ocean, too, is of God. 
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Dip the early Christian, then, dread the sea, that he 
should wish it gone when he reached heaven? What we 
hope to find absent there is what troubles us here: 
‘‘They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun light upon them, nor any heat.’’ In 
these aversions we read the pains and burdens of earth. 
What was it that troubled men in the sea? Was it not 
the sense of separation, the danger of crossing, the uncer- 
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tainty of the element? As to these, the sea is already 
going from us. The monster ships make the journey a 
pleasure. Freight by water is cheaper than by land, 
while life is far safer than on the train, and arrival 
almost as punctual. The overworked man of business 
finds no such perfect rest as on the steamer, and, as for 
_the separation, it is just what he wishes and seeks. ~ In 
this sense there is already no more sea. 


ed 


A GREAT railway king has recently delighted his stock- 
holders with an unexpectedly large dividend. It seems 
that, while they were somehow getting the notion that 
earnings were discouraging, they were really growing. 
This is delightful, of course, so far; but how if the king 
finds it necessary or advisable to work the other way? 
The country has had enough, in past days, of the autocrat 
who treats all the stock as a “‘blind pool.” We had 
thought that the age of public book-keeping had come, 
and that stockholders were allowed to know what was 
being done with their money. 
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THERE has lately been much debate over discounts 
to ministers, the general notion seeming to be that they 
are in some way bribes. ‘This is possible now and then; 
but generally are they not payments of favors already 
done and habitually done by ministers? There was a time 
when liberal discounts were given on books sold to the 
clergy, the reason being stated, by a publishers’ conven- 
tion, that ministers increased the purchase and circulation 
of literature by their influence as educated men. In a 
wider sense many storekeepers bear in mind that 
ministers are continually serving the community in 
ways for which they are not paid, making addresses, 
attending to charities, marrying, burying, caring for 
public welfare, as in the schools, etc. The minister, in 
other words, is to their mind an unpaid servant of men 
in many directions, and it is in acknowledgment of this 
that the merchant refuses to take profit from him. To 
a certain extent this may be the case with rebates on 
railways and steamers. It is the world’s generous and 
kindly way of treating a class of men who are looked 
upon as generous and kindly toward the world. Why 
should not the minister receive discounts made from 
this point of view? Surely, he is not a man whom it 
would be worth while to bribe. 


as 


THERE is, however, something often done by ministers 
without thought of what it implies, to which their at- 
tention should be called. It is the practice of publishers 
of books, especially of expensive sets of books, like 
cyclopedias or ‘“‘libraries”’ of the world’s poetry, fiction, 
history, etc., to send sample volumes or sets to clergy- 
men for their opinion. The temptation is a very strong 
and often a very subtle one, and, if we may judge from 
the triumphant way in which a popular minister the 
other day told how he compelled a publisher to send the 
whole set before he would write his review, not always 
resisted. What the judgment of his people or of others 
whom his endorsement influences to buy the work may 
be upon his literary wisdom or his sense of honor will 
depend upon the book and upon their knowledge of the 
way in which his opinion was secured. 
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To-mMorROw August ends, and with it many a minister’s 
vacation. If a week or two of grace yet remain, still 
his thought turns toward the parish which he loves and 
which he has left only to return better able to serve it. 
The danger is that he will let the first week or two slip 
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idly away, since his people are slow to come back. Yet 
these opening days are among the most important of 
the year. The sea-captain, when the-storm is coming, 
gets his ship ready for it, looks that his cargo is well stored, 
and clears his decks. The minister needs to be reminded 
that the days to come will be full of work, foreseen and un- 
foreseen, and that he must make his preparations while 
he can. Let him put his library and desk in order, call 
upon those who have not been away for the summer and 


-who will be doubly glad to see him, look up the sick and 


disabled, see that all is ready for the opening of the 
Sunday-school, text-books chosen and bought, teachers 
secured, the pianist ready, the heads of all the depart- 
ments of work at their posts and inspired for their duties, 
so that ‘the church year may begin all along the line 
with vigor and confidence. “He does twice who does 
quickly. a 
Sd 


TuHarT is a wise suggestion of the Outlook that ‘‘it were 
well if the two churches in Plymouth could unite on the 
basis of the covenant of. the original church, and so set 
an example of spiritual union for other communities 
to follow; but it is probably too early to hope for this.”’ 


It says that the legal right of the Unitarian church to 


the title of the first Pilgrim congregation in New Eng- 


Jand is unquestionable, and that it is not to be doubted 


that both Unitarians and Orthodox are true descendants 
of the Pilgrims. 
? we 


Two things which have happened in the last few months 
have done much to prove and to strengthen the rever- 
One is the closing 
of doors against a Russian Jttéraleur and reformer, 
who brought with him a woman not his wife. The other 
is the universal scorn for a multi-millionaire, who threw 
aside the wife of his humbler years when he had come 
to wealth, and sought a more ambitious marriage. 


American Cathedrals. 


In an interesting article on the Episcopal Cathedral now 
building in New York City one of its Canons rightly 
claims that ‘‘the old-fashioned church, with its one 
minister and its five hundred highly respectable people 
assembled on Sunday morning,” is no longer ‘‘level to 
the need and sin and struggle of the coming city,” and 
prophesies that ‘‘twenty years more will 1n our large cities 
sweep away every vestige of’ such a church. This, 
like most prophecies, foreshortens the future, if it does 
not entirely misrepresent it. But the main contention, 
that, in a city where ‘“‘scarcely five hundred individual 
dwellings were built last year, while flats for thirty fam- 
ilies spring up like mushrooms,’’ some new provision must 
be made for the new manner of living, is uncontrovertible. 
“Fifty per cent. of the Protestants in New York are 
unattached to any church,” says the writer, ‘‘and not 
one prominent church in that city begins to meet its 
expenses and charities out of its pew rents.”’ 

The last assertion must be exaggerated. It certainly 
is not true elsewhere, unless the fact that charities are 
usually and by expectation supported from collections 
be taken as evidence. Yet there is truth enough in it 
to sober optimism. The number of people who do not 
help support the churches seems to increase. So far 
as they cannot afford to do so, provision must be made 
for them by those who can. Yet there is beyond doubt 
a shameful proportion of them who can, but will not. 
They prefer to spend their money in other ways,—as 
they would say, upon other luxuries. The multitudes 
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who present themselves at the doors of popular churches | 


and expect to be shown into the best seats are by no 
means always poor. ‘They use the churehes like museums 
and parks, as public resorts for which they feel no re- 
sponsibility. There is ample room for them in other 
churches, but they prefer the best and get them if they 
can. Any consideration of this question that over- 
looks or hesitates to recognize the meanness of some 
people leaves out an important fact. 

It should also be remembered that churches are made 
more expensive by their small size, which is made nec- 
essary by the curse of sectarianism. If the church-going 
population of a village or of a given section of a city 
could build fewer and larger houses of worship, and place 
them where they would not have to compete with each 
other, the cost per family would be much less than it is. 
The principle of the ‘“‘trust”’ applies here. A church 
holding a thousand would not cost so much to build as 
two for five hundred hearers each. It would cost much 
less to carry on, since but one minister and one choir 
instead of two would be needed. The spirit would be 
better, since there would not be so much of the foolish 
talk about ‘‘sociability” in a large church as in a small 
one, and the enthusiasm of a large number of people is 
easier to kindle than that of a few. The large church 
could also afford that paid and trained assistance which 
ministers of to-day so much need. ‘The survival of the 
fittest among the ministers would be a public benefit, 
and the larger sphere opened to the ministry as a rule 
would bring a larger kind of man to its ranks. 

There are few sadder or more exasperating sights in 
a modern American community than the wasteful and 
abortive provision now made, or rather suffered to grow 
up, for its religious needs. Two or three little com- 
panies of sectarians start churches in every new neigh- 
borhood. ‘The dignity and calmness of religion are lost 
in the struggle and the mutual hostility of these compet- 
ing conventicles. It is enough to throw one into the 
arms of any church that seems likely to become national. 


_Compared to the present state of things it would be 


better for any of the great sects to gain the mastery— 
one is almost provoked to say, to be established—than 
for four or five to keep up this unhappy rivalry. What 
we all need to feel is not so much anything about which 
the sects differ, as the fundamental principles on which 
they agree, and which are more than in danger of falling 
to the ground between them. 

If this were done, we should have less need of cathedrals 
than the canon thinks, even in large cities. But, since 
this is not done, perhaps the cathedral may serve as an 
objec# lesson in the advantage of a church spacious enough 
to make the individual feel his littleness and to sink the 
pettiness of doctrine in the largeness of a common act 
of worship. ‘There is a decided trend toward a religious 
service, by the congregation rising partly from a reaction 
from dogmatic preaching and partly from a strong dis- 
taste for the cold intellectual cast which doctrinal discus- 
sion by a pretentious and incapable ministry has given to 
the Sunday meeting. To worship that which men revere, 
though they cannot exactly define it, is a growing need 
of our time. 

But St, Paul’s and Westminster Abbey have not 
extinguished the churches of London. Canon Henson 
at St. Margaret’s, Canon Page-Roberts at St. Peter’s, 
Vere Street, and Vaughn or Ainger at the Temple have 
had their hearing. The man with the word will always 
have his chance to say it. Moreover there is still, even 
in religion, a desire to pay for what one gets, and not to 
feed always at public tables. There is a fair question— 
perhaps the New York experiment will help answer it— 
whether the cathedral is not a survival of conditions 
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which are gone and which we may not wish to see re- 
turning, under which the multitude were content to 
receive from those whom they recognized as their su- 
periors. Perhaps they are yet or are coming to be so. 
Perhaps a cathedral may help to pauperize them still 
more, and to starve out the churches where self-support- 
ing families like to worship as such. Or it may be that 
the cathedral will be an important aid toward and in 
the socialism of the future. Our friends have a right to 
try this experiment. It is made with consecrated hearts, 


and it will be for the public benefit, whether it succeed 
more or less. 


The Hand. 


‘*The hand, sir, the hand, and not the brain, is master 
of the world.” ‘‘I see no reason, Timothy, why the two 
shall not work together.” ‘‘It is not in nature, sir!” 
‘It shall be, in the new nature that is coming about.”’ 
A few years ago we all used to sneer at phrenology; 
now we recognize that, after all, there is something in 
bumps; at any rate the long heads have a different mission 
in the world from the round heads and the square heads, 
and they always will have it. A lady friend wishing to 
examine our hands, there was a general expression of 
aversion, as to a humbug if not superstition. Yet are 
we quite sure that character does not express itself in the 
hands, as well as in the skull and the brain convolutions ? 

At any rate there is a wonderful difference in hands,— 
from the clammy palm that feels like the piece of meat 
which the butcher places in your basket, to the delicate, 
nerve-filled, and voluble, almost articulate, hand of the 
scientist and artist. You know that Kubelik’s hands 
are as highly educated as his frontal brain. Farmers, 
too, not infrequently have these vocal hands,—‘ ‘horny- 
handed”’ also, if you please, yet wonderfully eloquent in 
the handling of the hoe or plough. Why should not the 
psychometrist look after life lines, and talk wisely about 
the lines that point out something else than mere life? 
Dear soul! But what can one do with a piece of matter 
until it is inspired with love and moved by hope and held 
in faith? We should like to have some one draw up a 
hand creed: the brain has too many of these. 

At a recent meeting of manufacturers, in one of our 
Western cities, the fact was brought out that factory 
hands frequently ‘‘go through the streets with books 
under their arms, so as to be mistaken for school-girls.”’ 
The prejudice against manual labor has innoculated the 
whole spirit of American life. Our schools, while develop- 
ing the brain, have misunderstood, or even overlooked 
altogether, the mission and the power of the hand. “A 
large majority of parents desire to give their children 
education of the sort that can lift them above hard work; 
that is, will enable them to win their way by their wits. 
President Eliot is right in complaining that the schools 
do not glorify labor. He is right also in insisting that, 
‘“unless satisfaction and content with work can become 
a popular instinct and a trait of national character,’’ we 
shall fail of realizing our political ideals and our hopes of a 
social democracy. Joy in work should be the all-per- 
vading subject of industrial discussions rather than 
devising plans to escape manual toil, without ever a 
thought of its possible glory. 

Of course there is no inherent shame in being compelled 
to work with the hands, and it is improbable that any 
one would feel that shame if it were not somewhere 
taught. Yet most of our college boys would consider 
it a distinct coming down in the world if compelled to 
turn away from the professions and make a living by 
agriculture or mechanic arts. The human being comes 
away from lower animals at three points,—at the frontal 
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brain, the development of organs for articulate speech, 
and the exaltation of the fore limbs to become tool makers 
and tool users. Humanity can be about equally proud 
of its achievement in developing at each of these points. 
These limbs, which the animal could use only for loco- 
motion or defence, have become the organs of art and 
invention, as well as mechanical power. If our education 
is at fault and our schools are bearing too heavily in the 
way of brain development alone, there is no reason in the 
world why we should blind ourselves to the fact. 

It must never be forgotten that early in life the boy, as 
we may say, takes to his hands. He prefers doing things, 
is an inventor and a collector. His protest against books 
is natural and genuine. If a good sort of chap, we call 
him handy; and it is not far from that to call him hand- 
some. Is it quite the thing to twist this boy forcibly 
away from his early bias, teach him to despise handcraft, 
to unduly exalt brain-craft and call it education? 

At Dr. Woodward’s famous manual training-school in 
St. Louis may be found the inception of that reaction 
which will carry, is already carrying, all our schools 
back to nature. But, we ask, where are your plough and 
your hoes, your corn fields and your gardens? Why not 
bluntly recognize the fact that the manual training you 
are after is simply doing, in the best way, all or any of the 
works by which we win bread? ‘True education is simply 
the alliance of the head and the hand: it is book knowl- 
edge, not merely acquired, but also applied. It does not 
speak well for our educational system that we are in- 
debted, for the rise and development of physical culture 
of recent days, to the instinct of the boys themselves. 
That this athletic development has given us trouble is not 
surprising. It has as yet to be recognized as a natural 
and healthy reaction. ‘ ‘The hand, sir, the hand, and not 
the brain, is master of the world.” ‘‘I see no reason, 
Timothy, why the two shall not work together.”’ 


American Unitarian Assoctation. 


Summer Services. 


Recent experiences have but strengthened the con- 
viction expressed lately in this column to the effect that 
the greatest exertion should be put forth to keep Uni- 
tarian churches open every Sunday. On each of the 
August Sundays I have visited one of the churches where 
typical summer services are held. First, there was a 
service in our ancient Boston church, King’s Chapel. 
Here a congregation of not less than a hundred and fifty 
assembled to enter with genuine though somewhat un- 
accustomed interest into the elaborate service of that 
church. At King’s Chapel the fame of the old church 
and the unique dignity and beauty of its interior doubt- 
less influence to some extent the attendance. All the 
more reason why this particular church should be ac- 
cessible to the public in midsummer. To have it open 
for an hour on Sunday morning, when whosoever will 
may sit in quiet and let his mind traverse the solemn 
years that are gone, is to give one a spiritual blessing, 
even if he cares little for the service and less for the ser- 
mon. It is clear that the influence of the services held 
in midsummer at King’s Chapel reach through the length 
and breadth of our country, revealing to Unitarians from 
afar the possibilities of our liberal faith in the direction 
of dignity and richness of service, and revealing at the 
same time to members of other communions the power 
and lift of our progressive thought. 

Second, there came a Sunday at Concord, Mass., in 
the meeting-house of the First Parish, beautiful embodi- 
ment of the form and the traditions of the ancient edifice 
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from whose ashes it arose, and so in the hearts of the 
people practically identified with the old. To step within 
the quiet sanctuary and yield one’s spirit to its exquisite 
beauty was to open the service of worship, each member 
of the congregation for himself. Happy they who, turn- 
ing from the outside turmoil of automobile travellers, 
bicycle riders, and dusty trampers, give up for an hour 
the tempestuous search for recreation, and seek the quiet 
and peace that come from united worship in a house of 
God. ‘There were something like seventy-five persons pres- 
ent that Sunday in Concord, chiefly members of the First 
Parish. ‘This, of course, is but a small portion of the 
usual congregation; but every one of that seventy-five 
came to church that hot August Sunday because he or 
she wished to do so, knowing that something would 
be gained which enriches life just as truly in mid-summer 
as it does in mid-winter. To impart that blessing to its 
seventy-five stay-at-homes the First Parish in Concord 
acts wisely and lovingly in maintaining the open door 
at the meeting-house. 

The third Sunday found me facing the crowded con- 
gregation of the Unitarian church at Fairhaven, Mass, 


‘This congregation occupied every seat in the church, 


so that it must have numbered something over three 
hundred. I was informed that probably one-half the 
persons present were members of the parish. Among 
the others were members of the Methodist church of 
the town which happened to be closed that day. Still 
others came from other local congregations. ‘The re- 
mainder were persons, not all Unitarians, surely, who 
came from near and far drawn by the report of the beauty 
of the church. It may be argued that these crowded 
congregations which appear every Sunday at Fairhaven 
ate of a somewhat fictitious worth, that they come to 
see the building, or to hear the singing of the admirable 
choir more than to share in a service of worship. It 
may be further argued that, if the Fairhaven church 
were accessible on week days to the public, the Sunday 
congregations would be smaller. If this last were, in- 
deed, the case, we could not severely condemn the parish 
committee if they continued thus to compel the public 
to come within their doors to worship with them. 
Further, any one who has visited Europe and had the 
profound joy of going to some of its wonderful cathedrals 
just for the delight of seeing the buildings will not fail 
to rejoice that we have in our Unitarian body in Amer- 
ica at least a few churches which will attract a similar 
interest and attention. Curious upon one point I took 
pains to notice whether any one left the church during 
the service. Only two persons did so, and those two 
may have had a better reason than the mere fact that 
they came simply to see the church and left when they 
had satisfied their curiosity. But, even if they came 
simply for curiosity, they stayed long enough to enter 
into the singing of a hymn or to join in a prayer with 
the congregation. ‘The rest of the congregation could 
only be glad that these two had shared with them that 
much. ‘Think, too, of the addition to our united power 
for good human service that comes with a church so 
wondrously beautiful that it compels hundreds of per- 
sons to share in our Unitarian worship and to listen 
to our earnest proclamation of faith. 

On the fourth Sunday I led the worship of the union 
congregation at Marblehead Neck. Numbering, per- 
haps, one hundred and twenty-five, it practically filled 
the little summer chapel by the busy harbor. That 
group of the faithful ones of several denominations loved 
not yachts and the racing of them less because they loved 
prayer more. Knowing that dignity and richness are 
added unto life by prayer, they turned aside for a little 
while from the bright sea and the old gray rocks, from 
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the green and gold fields and the smooth, white roads, 
to seek the deeper realms of life. I believe that, Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians together, we found those precious 
realms, and were renewed in the purity of our hopes. 
I only trust that all who were present found the service 
as much worth while, and the short hour as much richer 
than it would have been if added to the day’s already 
abundant play, as I did. 

Yes, these summer services are genuine and influential. 
It is infinitely better to hold them with a handful of 
people than to suffer so many of our churches for two 
long months to serve merely as givers of echoes to the 
merry voices of a pleasure-loving generation. We love 
the merry voices, but it is not necessary or best to give 
them the perpetual dominion over life. It is better 
to add unto them the deep note of the organ and the 
singing congregation, and so keep life sane and generous 
and devout. CHarLEs E. Sr. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


THE administration at Washington, as well as com- 
mercial interests in the United States, are observing with 
concern the progress of what promises to be a revolu- 
tionary upheaval in Cuba. Various rebel bands have 
seized strategic points in the island, and are advancing 
upon the capital. In the past week the Cuban govern- 
ment has taken energetic measures, including the im- 
portation of arms from America and the issuance of an 
urgent call for volunteers, to stamp out the tumult. 
Advices from Havana at the beginning of this week, 
however, indicate that the volume of the revolutionary 
movement is growing faster than are the resources of 
the government’s scheme for the suppression of the rebels. 
The destruction of tobacco properties, owned or controlled 
for the most part by American citizens, is looked upon 
as one of the features of the insurgent campaign. 


a] 


THE State Department was confronted with a problem, 
on August 22, when the Pan-American Conference at 
Rio de Janeiro unanimously adopted the report of the 
committee on the so-called Drago doctrine, which had 
the effect of laying that doctrine before the forth- 
coming conference at The Hague for consideration as 
an international principle. The Drago doctrine pro- 
vides, in brief, that foreign creditors shall not collect 
debts from South American republics by force. The 
attitude of the United States government toward this 
proposition was manifested at Rio de Janeiro by the 
failure of Secretary Root to commit himself to its adop- 
tion, and by recent utterances by President Roosevelt, 
who has taken the express ground that the Monroe Doc- 
trine cannot be construed into an instrument prohibit- 
ing the collection of debts from South American re- 
publics, but merely as a provision that satisfaction for 
such debts cannot be obtained by the seizure of South 
American territory by European powers. 
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THE first opposition to Mr. Bryan’s power to control 
the machinery of the Democratic party as now con- 
stituted was manifested by the Democratic State Con- 
vention at Peoria, Il., which, on August 21, placed upon 
the table the prospective nominee’s request for the res- 
ignation of Roger Sullivan as the Illinois member of 
the Democratic National Committee. A few days before 
the convention Mr. Bryan had conveyed to the delegates 
his demand that Mr. Sullivan be ousted from the com- 
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mittee. Additional emphasis was attached to this de- 
mand by the intimation that, in the event of the refusal 
of the convention to comply with it, Mr. Bryan would 
decline an indorsement from that body. After an ani- 
mated discussion of the issue the convention, by a vote 
of 1,038 to 570, declined to take action upon the con- 
troversy between Mr. Bryan and the Illinois member 
of the National Committee, although it indorsed Mr. 
Bryan’s candidacy in unqualified terms. 


a 


AN exceptionally bitter political controversy in Georgia 
was practically terminated on August 22, when the 
Democratic State primaries for the selection of a party 
candidate for governor returned an overwhelming vote 
for Hoke Smith, who was Secretary of the Interior under 
Grover Cleveland. Mr. Smith’s four opponents, each 
of undoubted power in the community, were Clark Howell, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution; J. M. Estell, editor 
of the Savannah Morning News; Judge R. E. Russell; 
and James M. Smith, a wealthy convict farmer. In 
the course of the campaign the heat of controversy en- 
gendered a degree of vituperative zeal that attracted 
country-wide attention to the campaign. Hoke Smith’s 
victory at the primaries gave him complete control of 
the State convention in the ratio of two votes to one 
against him. 

Pd 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT brought the question of reform 
in the spelling of the English language sharply to public 
attention at the beginning of the week, when it became 
known that the Chief Executive had issued an order to 
the public printer that government documents having 
to do with the executive department should hereafter 
follow the spelling suggested by the Committee on Spell- 
ing Reform. The innovation was greeted with mixed 
feelings by the grammarians and by the press of the 
country. The editors, for the most part, were disposed 
to ridicule the abbreviated orthography, while Mr. Bran- 
der Matthews and his colleagues of the Committee on 
Spelling Reform hailed the executive order as an inevi- 
table step in the right direction, justified alike by the 
development of the language in America, and by the 
decree of the body of which the distinguished educator 
is a member. 

Pd 


IN view of the declared intention of the administra- 
tion leaders in Ohio to discipline, at the coming State 
convention, those of the Congressional delegation from 
that State who had failed to agree with the President 
in matters of legislation, Senator Foraker at the begin- 
ning of the week issued a statement in which he reit- 
erated his views on the railroad rate law, and announced 
his readiness to accept the verdict of the convention with 
equanimity. ‘‘It is true,” said Mr. Foraker, “that I op- 
posed the President’s policy as embodied in the Hepburn 
bill, but not, as it is commonly stated in the newspapers, 
because I was opposed to governmental regulation and 
supervision of railroads,—for the record will show that I 
have done as much in that behalf as any other Ohio man 
in Congress,—but because I thought the Hepburn bill 
unwise, unjust, and unconstitutional.” 


ad 


WHILE the Russian government is formulating its 
scheme for the distribution of 19,500,000 acres of crown 
lands and appanages to the peasants in an attempt to 
appease their land hunger, the terrorists are redoubling 
their energies in a campaign of assassination. Three 
high government officials, military or civil, fell by the 
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hands of assassins between the dawn of last Sunday and 
noon of the next day in various parts of the empire. It 
is becoming apparent that the revolutionary movement, 
if such a movement exists, is degenerating into a sus- 
tained outbreak of anarchistic fury, having little or no 
bearing upon the situation as an expression of the will 
of the people at large. As in all cases of terrorism in 
Russia, the Jews are taking a prominent, if not the lead- 
ing, part in the present turmoil. The leaders in the 
Douma are apparently keeping aloof from the disturb- 
ances, and are confining their efforts to educational 
methods. 


Brevities. 


What a bargain counter is the blackberry field just 
now, and at no poor bankrupt’s loss! 


The Jewish Encyclopedia is now complete in twelve 
volumes, and a Roman Catholic one is now projected. 


How many people who moaned for sunshine through 
three weeks of fog have been complaining of the heat 
since the sky cleared ? 


Russell Sage’s father said to him, when leaving home, 
‘“My son, any man can make a dollar; but it is a wise man 
who knows how to use it.” 


Do we appreciate the fact that we are beholding the 
rise of three nations to greatness,—Japan, China, and 
Russia?. Few generations have seen so splendid a sight 


‘‘The hundreds of sympathetic letters sent by clergy 
and laymen to Dr. Crapsey and Dr. Cox,” says a corre- 
spondent of the Living Church, ‘‘to say nothing of many 
of those well-meant epistles poured into the sanctum 


of the church papers, show the way the wind blows.” 


It is good to remember, now that she is dead, that it 
was an American woman who was cheered in London 
Guild Hall when Lord Curzon, referring to his work in 
India, spoke of “one to whose aid, tireless energy, tact, 
fine judgment, and sustaining courage’’ he owed most. 


Sydney Smith’s cure for self-consciousness, as quoted 
in a popular magazine, comes home to most of us: ‘You 
are not of the least consequence; nobody is looking at 
you; nobody is thinking of you; make yourself com- 
fortable.”” Also Dr. Hale’s ‘‘Look out and not in, and 
lend a hand.” 


Readers of Prof. Ropes’s ‘‘The Apostolic Age’’ will 
linger long on his beautiful description of Paul as a poet, 
and will echo his protest, ‘‘Has ever a man been so 
misunderstood and shamefully entreated as Paul, out 
of whose poetry men have made the propositions of a 
logical system ?”’ 


Some one spoke to Phillips Brooks of the beauties 
of nature. He looked out of the window of the hotel 
where they were talking, over roofs and chimney-tops, 
and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, no, not nature; but this beautiful 
view. Give me this; for these chimney-tops, even, stand 
for life, for humanity, and that is what attracts me and 
makes life worth the living.” 


Several readers have called attention to the error made 
in the issue of August 2, when the reviewer of ‘‘A Good 
Shepherd and Other Sermons” by William Reed Hunt- 
ington, D.D., rector of Grace Church, New York, confused 
this distinguished writer with Rev. Frederick D. Hunting- 
ton, the late bishop of Central New York State, and form- 
erly Plummer Professor in Harvard University. 
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A Holy Nation. 


Let Liberty run onward with the years, 

And circle with the seasons; let her break 
The tyrant’s harshness, the oppressor’s spears; 
Bring ripened recompenses that shall make 
Supreme amends for sorrow’s long arrears; 
Drop holy benison on hearts that ache; 

Put clearer radiance into human eyes, 

And set the glad earth singing to the skies 


Clean Nature’s coin pure statutes. Let us cleanse 
The hearts that beat within us; let us mow 
Clear to the roots our falseness and pretence; 
Tread down our rank ambitions, overthrow 
Our braggart moods of puffed self-consequence, 
Plough up our hideous thistles which do grow 
Faster than maize in May-time, and strike dead 
The base infections our low greeds have bred. 
; —Richard Real}. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Vil. 
THE IMMANENCE OF GOD. 


Everything that has been said in the previous chapters 
leads up to the statement that God is present to every 
human soul in every moment of his life, and is concerned 
in every thought, impulse, feeling, or action. ‘This is 
not saying precisely what is affirmed by the Friends in 
their doctrine of the inner life, by the Methodists in 
their affirmation of the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
conversion and the conduct of the religious life: it is 
not limited to any statement concerning a God who comes 
and goes, who lives apart from and outside of the human 
mind and makes his impression upon it in a way similar 
to that employed by human beings when they com- 
municate with one another. It is not the doctrine of the 
divine presence which is described as pantheism (though 
it is pantheistic in form), nor is it fully set forth in the 
Transcendentalism of Emerson. 

It is the assertion of power present in each human 
life, and as inseparable from it as anything that we know 
and describe as a physical force, like electricity or the 
attraction of gravitation. In order to make the state- 
ment in this positive form it is necessary to admit that 
it is the very life and power of God himself which goes 
into that which we call the evil of the world and is man- 
ifest in the conduct of the most degenerate of the chil- 
dren of God. In a later chapter attention will be 
given to this aspect of the subject; but now it concerns 
us only to affirm that the power which comes into our 
lives is good and only good continually, that it is as 
fresh and pure as the morning air, as clean as the sun- 
shine, and as free from taint as that duty of which Words- 
worth said,— 


“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong.” 


It is no more incredible that the energy of the Holy 
Spirit may be diverted to the uses of wicked men than that 
the sweet, benign influences which come into our lives 
from the natural world may be made to serve the same 
servile uses. 

In order to illustrate the doctrine of the Divine Im- 
manence we need not deny even the most absurd and 
superstitious doctrines of the Divine Personality; for, 
after we have passed the bounds of our own very limited 
experience, all else in the spiritual universe around us 
is the work of the imagination. All that we can be 
certain of in this matter is that which comes within the 
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limits of our own conscious experience. Whatever 
affects us through our senses we attribute to other per- 
sons like ourselves or to that we call the blind powers 
of nature, When we begin to believe that nothing is 
blind, and that nothing walks with aimless feet, then, 
thinking of the infinite power behind all finite appearances 
and things, we begin to personify it and think of it in 
the likeness of our human nature. There may be merely 
a hint of form and feature like our own, as when Tenny- 
son speaks of ‘the hands that reach through nature, 
moulding man.’ We may go no further than that in 
giving form to the unseen power behind the hands; or, 
out of some quick, novel experience, we may begin to 
imagine a personality endowed with the form and all 
the features that best represent or symbolize the at- 
tributes of power that excite emotion in us. Thus every 
sentiment may have its appropriate counterpart in 
some external spiritual agency or agent. Out of the in- 
stinctive effort of the mind to account for the religious 
experience of a person or a race there may grow up the 
thought of one infinite personality or a belief in many, 
it may be, myriads of personal, spiritual agencies, each 
one of them corresponding to some effect noted in our- 
selves caused by something that is not ourselves. 

The religious experiences of the race are best accounted 
for when we hold that they are the response of the sen- 
sitive spirit of man to the presence that is not for one 
moment absent from the place where we recognize it. 
Our eyes may be held that we cannot see, our ears may 
be heavy that we cannot hear, our hearts may be cold 


that we cannot feel the quickening presence of the Divine 


Spirit; but, sleepless, untiring, warm, and quickening, 
it is always present, waiting for the awakening in us, 
whenever we shall begin to give it welcome, and, through 
our desire to know that which is true and to do that 
which is right, begin to translate it into the terms of 
human life and make it manifest through the words and 
deeds which represent our human personality. When 
quickening experiences come, when one feels that he is 
alive, sensitive to all good influences, and awake in the 
sunshine of the spiritual world, it is an instinctive im- 
pulse to give to the Divine Presence the attributes of a 
Divine Personality. But the reality of the religious 
experience and the good results that. flow from it in the 
cultivation of all admirable virtues do not depend upon 
our ability to describe the being and the person of God 
or to define the attributes of his being. We call him 
God, and know no more. Derzhavin wrote a hundred 
years ago :— 
“The binistave: of thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom, too; 
Yes, in my spirit doth thy spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew.” 

When the spirit knows itself to be illuminated by the 
sun of righteousness, it makes little difference whether, 
being instructed by science or versed in the ways of the 
logician, or learned with the wisdom of the schools, or 
untaught, untrained, and with vigorous imagination, the 
devout worshipper does or does not attempt to identify 


the source ofthe divine light which makes the universe 


seem to him a glorious dwelling-place. 

The fundamental doctrines of all churches, when di- 
vested of their accidents and unessentials, agree even in 
form with this statement of the immanence of God, 
with experience as the sole condition of spiritual knowl- 
edge. Spiritual things are spiritually discerned; but 
the assurance of the Divine Presence which comes with 
our idea of the infinite eternal energy, transformed 
and manifested in our human lives, is not identical with 
any belief ina God, who can by any possibility be at any 
moment absent from any human soul. What is described 
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as the coming of the Holy Spirit is simply the recognition 
of the manifest presence of the Holy Spirit. There is 
a familiar term common to all religions, and often used 
in describing religious experience. Instead of describing 
the Almighty Maker of heaven and earth as a person or 
a presence, he is in numerous passages of the Bible 
described as a power, or simply as power. In order 
to discover the meaning of the experience in which the 
power of the Highest is described as coming and going, 
resting upon men or rising up within them, we need only 
to take these phrases describing the activity of motion 
as the natural way in which the imagination accounts 
for any manifestation of power in experience. There 
is no more actual power present at the moment when the 
tornado sweeps over the land or the earthquake breaks 
up the ribs of the earth than there was a moment before 
or a moment after this open exhibition of energy. There 
is just as much power present, active and efficient, in 
sustaining the butterfly which floats in the air over a 
flower as there is in an eruption which tears the moun- 
tains into fragments or upheaves islands from the sea. 
It is quite impossible for the untrained imagination of 
the unlearned to accept and to understand even the most 
distinct and rational statements made in the name of 
science concerning the stupendous forces which are 
concerned in the support of the most commonplace life. 
The balanced energies which are so nicely adjusted to 
each other, that they exactly accommodate themselves 
to the growing life of the most fragile flower, would, if 
unlocked and set free from the mighty embrace in which 
they are held by co-ordinate attractions and repulsions, 
dash a world into fragments or cause a solar system 
to dissolve into a mist of fire. These are only common 
forms of the one infinite and eternal energy, which is 
another name for the immanent God who is not far from 
any one ofus. When one attains to the right point of view, 
it becomes as easy to think of spiritual energy after this 
fashion, and to regard it as one of the stable, ever-present 
elements in human life. After any quickening religious 
experience, rightly taken and rightly used, the thought 
of the Divine Immanence does not remain cold and life- 
less, but becomes a quickening power. When one 
knows that the infinite energy of the Holy Spirit is 
expressing itself in terms of his consciousness, and re- 
vealing itself in all the nobler elements of his life, the 
thinker and philosopher becomes a devout worshipper; 
and he who began with cold abstractions about the nature 
of things, with awe and wonder begins to say, ‘‘Lo, God 
was in this place, and I knew it not.’’ henceforth the 
idea of the immanent God becomes the most thrilling 
fact within his knowledge and the most inspiring in- 
fluence in his life. 


Travel Notes: Amsterdam and Zaandam. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It is somewhat queer to be living two metres below 
the level of the sea, and to try and realize that the fishes 
would: be sharing with you the honors if the dykes were 
to break. But there is little danger of such a catas- 
trophe. Holland asserts her claim to go dry shod by eter- 
nal vigilance. It is in vain for an unmathematical mind 
to say how many thousand gulden she spends yearly to 
keep herself from sinking into the sea. And yet few 
towns have a more solid appearance or make a braver, 
more substantial showing to the world. You are told 
that all her houses are built on piles, that even some have 
collapsed and sunk in mud when too heavily weighted, 
that in the pretty Vondal Park the made ground trembles 
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when a heavy carriage passes over the drive, that safety 
has been snatched from extreme insecurity and only 
by infinite patience and care is guaranteed against the 
hungry maw of the sea. 

It is charming, these warm summer days, to see the 
sun shining continuously on the city of three hundred 
islands, with an atmosphere as dry and fog free as if it 
were far inland. The canals are, on the whole, placid, 
clean, well-behaved streams; but they are not as interest- 
ing as the open air, happy-go-lucky aspects of Rotterdam. 
The city is a model of a neat, clean, modern metropolis,— 
well kept, well scrubbed, well behaved, where no flower 
would dare go astray out of its borders, and even the trees 
are cut and trimmed to one pattern. But there is a 
splendor on grass and foliage only to be found in this moist 
northland. The numerous little parks and verdant spots 
fairly scintillate with brilliant reds and yellows, and all 
is in such apple-pie order, one sometimes longs for a 
little of the unkempt raggedness of America. Amster- 
dam is a vast horseshoe of canals, circling about from 
the Dam, the fine central place, where stands the royal 
palace and other important buildings, to the central 
station and the busy harbor crowded with craft of all 
kinds. ‘The electric street cars are numerous, and make 
a gridiron of the city conformed to its shape. They 
have one very convenient feature. Besides giving the 
destination, they are also numbered, and the numbers 
are indicated in large figures between the overhead 
wires of the trolley system. If you know the number of 
the car that will take you to your destination, it is all 
as simple as a, b, c. 

The Jews’ quarter is one of the things to see, but it 
has little of the squalor and grime depicted by Zangwill, 
if I remember rightly. The sun shines on it just as it 
does on other parts of the town, but the signs of poverty 
are not very prominent; and, though the ‘‘old clo’” man 
is certainly there, he is not as degraded as we are apt 
to imagine. The house where Rembrandt once lived 
is pointed out not far from this quarter. Amsterdam 
glories in Rembrandt, as do many of the Dutch cities, 
and the tercentenary festivals of this season, together 
with the fine exhibition of his pictures at Leyden, which 
is still going on, has marked this as a red-letter year. 

Rembrandt’s spirit is at home here. It is glory enough 
for one metropolis to possess ‘‘The Night Watch,” not to 
speak of other great and important works by the master. 
There are times when Dutch and Flemish art appeals to 
one powerfully, it is so vigorous, male, and strong, so 
devoid of mawkish sentimentality or false emotionalism. 
There are other times when it seems a little cold and 
hard, lacking tenderness and profound human interest. 
Those powerful old painters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury seemed to choose by preference their subjects 
among old or middle-aged men and women, where 
the lines of character were deeply graved, and the na- 
tional type grave, masculine, determined, shines out of the 
highly polished surfaces. Youth and childhood, the gay, 
laughing, sunny side of life, made small appeal to them. 
Their wooings and weddings are spectacles, not episodes 
in emotional nature. But within their limitations how 
great they are! How admirably they represent the 
race that overcame the Spaniard and won the great’ war 
of independence! Into this hard and realistic world 
came the mystic Rembrandt, and all was transformed 
by his touch, by the light that never was on land or sea. 
And to this day he remains the great enigma of Holland, 
the wonderful, inexplicable genius who saw through 
forms to their essence. Erasmus, it was said long ago, 
was the first witty Dutchman (and, by the way, his beau- 
tiful statue, lordly and commanding, in scholastic cap 
and gown, stands in the market-place of Rotterdam), 
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and Rembrandt is even a greater anomaly. Spinoza, too, 
may join this marvellous trio,—the glory of Holland. 

In these warm days one is tempted to the canals or 
wider excursions on the Zuyder Zee. The water seldom 
looks so attractive anywhere as here in Holland, it is 
so near, so familiar, so replete with all kinds of little 
steamers that puff black smoke, and clang bells, and 
toot whistles, giving you the impression that, if you do 
not get immediately aboard, you will miss something 
worth while. The first that suggests itself is a little 
trip to Zaandam, made famous by the brief residence 
of another world compeller, Peter the Great. The 
dilapidated hut where he lived during his reputed ap- 
prenticeship to a ship-builder stands in something as 
nearly akin to a slum as perhaps can be found in Holland. 
You go along a dirty little path, bordering a dirty little 
canal, followed by curious eyes of onlookers and some 
of the unwashed juvenile population of Zaandam, until 
you reach the brick walls in which, stoutly braced and 
buttressed by big beams, is the shabby old house, which, 
in spite of all its supports, seems tottering to a fall. It 
is a singularly apposite symbol of the condition of the 
empire Peter founded, and which has stood so long on 
the foundations he laid in blood and iron. ‘The place 
seems, however, more real in some respects than many 
such show places. There are objects there the autocrat 
undoubtedly used during his occupancy,—the chair on 
which he sat, the closet bed in which he slept, the hearth 
at which he was warmed. ‘These are all that remain. 
The place is now owned by the Russian government, 
and is preserved with religious care. The Dutch sov- 
ereigns, one or two of them, including Wilhelmina, 
have placed inscriptions on the wall. ° There are modern 
pictures of no high art depicting Peter at work, and other- 
wise. In one of the two small rooms composing the place, 
the latticed windows are thickly covered with inscrip- 
tions, names, dates, etc., amounting to thousands. 
There are also plaques let into the wall with long Russian 
inscriptions, not to be read by the ordinary tourist. 
It is said that Peter occupied this but only a week, 
being driven away by the curious crowds which thronged 
his steps. The Zaandamers have not recovered from 
this annoying propensity, and there were even some 
patched and dirty-faced youngsters among those who 
paid us the honor of acting as an escort and body-guard. 

You may come away thoughtful, if not sad, from visit- 
ing that falling house, all twisted and turned awry, where 
the great autocrat once lived; but you will surely be 
charmed by the little trip on the canal to Zaandyk, 
where four hundred windmills, it is said, stand in rows 
on the banks. We did not see the whole four hundred, 
but a good sample of each of many varieties. The old 
ones with brown velvety thatch on roof and sides are 
beautiful in color and form, and with their turning arms 
so exactly match the landscape, Holland would be a 
quite different country and far less picturesque without 
them. They accent the flatness of line, the long low 
banks of pale-colored canal and sky, the distant reaches 
of open water, with beckonings and turnings and glint- 
ing lights on sails, that compose with all sorts of sea craft 
luggers, canal-boats, sail-boats, yachts, and freighters 
of every description. All move and live together in 
a kind of amity and kinship that intimates a mysterious 
community of color and form. 

The windmill and the stork are the two symbols of 
Holland. Without these the bric-a-brac dealers and 
the people who make sham antiques would starve, 
and the tourists who come here to pick up curiosities 
would find little to attract. Real storks are not greatly 
in evidence, but perhaps we may find some in Delft. 

Not the least part of the charm of the trip to Zaan- 
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dyk are the pretty little summer houses that line the 
canal, crowding so close to the edge they seem in danger 
of tumbling in. They are of varied forms and colors, 
embellished with miniature flower plats, brilliant with 
gay flowers, also with a hen-house and a duckery, if 
such a word be permissible,—and with pretty children 
in clean frocks and blouses, all with the exception of the 
people on such a tiny scale, you feel more than ever 
convinced that you are living in a toy world, composed 
especially for your benefit. 


The Shakespeare Garden at Harvard University. 


BY M.-C, CRAWFORD. 


That the bard of Avon dearly loved gardens there 
is every reason to believe. In the sonnets, as well 
as in the plays, allusions to the cultivated flowers of 
mertrie England are many, and in no case are the names 
of plants and their blooms unintelligently employed. 
For this reason it would probably be a delight to Will 
to know that a constantly increasing number of people 
in this garden-growing era are raising the flowers he 
_ named so lovingly, and are calling the result a Shake- 
speare garden in his honor. 

The first-known Shakespeare garden was started 
about six years ago as part of the Harvard Botanic 
Garden on Linnean Street, Cambridge. Prof. George 
Goodale is the curator of this branch of the univer- 
sity’s domains, and he is in addition an ardent admirer 
of Shakespeare. For this reason a particular degree 
of enthusiasm went into the make-up of the Shake- 
speare beds. 

In early spring the English daisy is most in evidence, 
for it is due to blossom with all those other flowers 
spoken of by Shakespeare in the exquisite spring song 
of ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost”’:— 


“When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 


Of roses there are no less than eight varieties in the 
garden. Shakespeare has much to say, it will be re- 
membered, in the so-called historical plays, of the white 
and red roses made famous by the rival wars of York 
and Lancaster, and of the damask rose which was brought 
to England by Dr. Linaker, physician to King Henry 
VII., after having been imported to the Continent from 
Damascus by the Crusaders. 

Following the rose will come the marigold, conspicu- 
ous always among these blooms of cultivated and _lit- 
erary lineage. Lifting its head at one end, it illustrates 
well Perdita’s charming lines -— 

“The marigold that goes to bed with the sun, 


And with him rises weeping; these are the flowers 
Of middle summer.” 


The wild thyme, too, that great attraction for bees, 
is here found in abundance, together with wormwood, 
from which apothecaries of Shakespeare’s time were 
wont to distil a bitter drug, both for medicinal uses 
and as a protection against parasites. This plant is 
in the Shakespeare garden because of Hamlet’s bitter 
comment, ‘‘Wormwood, wormwood!’’ as he watches 
the effect upon his mother of the player queen’s lines :— 


“Tn second husband let me be accurst! 
None wed the second but who killed the first.’’ 


Also appropriately included in the parterres of this 
Shakespeare garden are the columbine, the primrose, 
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the poppy, the pink, and the pansy, all of which are so 
often mentioned by Shakespeare, and which have deep 
and tender associations for most of us. 

Ophelia’s famous scene with the flowers is brought 
poignantly to mind as one views the rosemary, fennel, 
rue, and columbine here planted in her honor. ‘‘There’s 
rosemary, that’s for remembrance; pray, love, remem- 
ber; and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts,” spring 
involuntarily to one’s lips as one treads this bed. 

Further along, that -spicy trio of mint, balm, and 
savory is encountered. It is interesting at this point 
to learn that savory is not named from its qualities of 
taste or savor, but is a corruption of the old Italian 
name savoreggia. It, like the marjoram, is mentioned 
in the lines,— 

“Here’s flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram.” 


The plants with attractive blossoms were not the 
only ones, however, that appealed to Shakespeare and 
his auditors. Many there were which were useful as 
food, or from which medicine was brewed for the ail- 
ments of the sixteenth-century: barley; various species 
of beans; the bramble with its seed-laden berries, to 
which Falstaff refers in his rant: ‘‘Give you a reason 
on compulsion! If reasons were as plenty as_black- 
berries, I would give no mana reason upon compulsion” ; 
the tart rhubarb, mentioned by the great poet as a 
purgative drug (it was not used for ‘‘sauce’”’ and ‘‘pie”’ 
in Elizabethan times); and the dock, referred to by 
Burgundy in ‘‘Henry V.,” as well as the hardy leek 
and the tearful onion. That the food qualities of this 
last vegetable were appreciated by Shakespeare is 
clearly shown in ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ where 
Bottom warns his fellow-players, ‘‘And, most dear ac- 
tors, eat no onion nor garlic; for we are to utter sweet 
breath.” 

None of the flowers in the garden have more brilliant 
blossoms than the flax, whose fibres were used by spin- 
ners as far back as the time when cere-cloths were made 
for Egyptian mummies, and whose seed poulticed six- 
teenth no less than twentieth-century sore backs. Flax, 
therefore, may here be found along with the climbing 
vetches, and those other grains celebrated in ‘‘“The Tem- 
pest”’ speech, where Iris says to Ceres — 


“Most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease... . 
The queen o’ the sky, 
Whose watery arch and messenger am I, 
Bids thee leave these, and with her sovereign grace 
Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 
To come and sport.” 


Iago’s famous metaphor of the human body and the 
garden—‘‘Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners; so that, if we will plant nettles or 
sow léttuce, set hyssop and weed up thyme, supply it 
with one gender of herbs or distract it with many, either 
to have it sterile with idleness or manured with indus- 
try, the power and corrigible authority of this lies in 
our wills’’—is responsible for the presence of quite a 
group of plants in the shade of the trees which line the 
western edge of the great bard’s division of the garden. 

The homely American potato is also here. It is in- 
teresting to learn that almost the earliest mention of 
potatoes, after their introduction from Virginia into 
Ireland in 1584 by Sir Walter Raleigh, is made by Fal- 
staff in ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” where he says, 
“Tet the sky rain potatoes, let it thunder to the tune 
of green sleeves.’ In this same bed is the familiar 
radish, considered by the Elizabethans as a preventive 
of snake-bites; the plantain, to which great medicinal 
properties were attributed; the old spicy mustard; the 
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poisonous aconitum, which Shakespeare compares in 
deadly qualities to the ‘‘rash gunpowder”; and the 
parsley, here introduced by reason of Biondello’s speech 
in ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew”; ‘‘I knew a wench mar- 
ried in an afternoon as she went to the garden for pars- 
ley to stuff a rabbit,’ which shows that the pungent 
herb was used as a relish away back in the days of Queen 
Bess. 

There are in Shakespeare’s plays and poems refer- 
ences to no less than two huridred species of plants, 
and of these a majority are to be found in the Harvard 
Botanic Garden. The plot devoted to them consti- 
tutes the most interesting in the estate’s whole seven 
acres; for, apart from its horticultural appeal, it has 
rare literary charm. That it is deeply appreciated by 
visitors is proven by the fact that many a pilgrim goes 
away after a day spent here to set up Shakespeare 
flower-beds in his own little garden plot. 


True Service. 


Our past is a huge debt. The great spirits that have 
toiled and suffered for our enlargement seem from their 
height to contemplate us, waiting for our response. Be- 
hind them is a greater appeal still. It is that contained 
in the entire life process. We are the heirs of all the ages. 
For us through immeasurable eons nature has carried 
on her patient work,—upward, ever upward, from the 
unconscious to the conscious, from rock to plant, from 
plant to animal, from mollusc to man. And to-day her 
cry is still onward. She is adding to-day to the human 
soul. The divine inspiration known to prophet and 
evangelist is a fact of the present hour. The human con- 
sciousness is aware of a constant secret inflow from its 
upper side. It knows a Power that helps, that inspires, 
that will not let us go. It is asif a millionaire had in- 
vested his capital in us, had trusted us with his utmost 
wealth, and was looking patiently for a return. 

All this, we say, leaves room for but one reply. Let the 
account be properly presented to the youth of our day, 
and they will draw the inference themselves. Generous 
natures, as they come thoroughly to understand under 
what conditions and at whose charges they find them- 
selves seated at the banquet of life, will feel the stir 
within them of a new, mighty impulse. It will be too 
intolerable for them, a poltroonery not to be endured, to 
partake of this feast and to offer nothing in return. But 
their debt to the past, they will see, cannot be paid to the 
past. It can be paid only to the future. The boons they 
have received are to be passed on—with an increment 
supplied by themselves. 

The other point here to be considered is the form which 
this offering shall take. And here the main thing to be 
taught is that being comes before doing, that the quality 
of service depends, first of all, on a quality of nature. 
“‘Operari sequitur esse,””—Doing follows being, is accord- 
ing to being.’’ Nothing is more striking in the world’s 
annals than the sheer power of character, as in itself a 
benefaction, apart from the special activities with which 
it has been connected. It was the sense of this which 
inspired that wonderful colloquy between Francis of 
Assisi and a peasant who one day met him. ‘‘Art thou 
Brother Francis of Assisi?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Try, then, to be as 
good as all think thee to be. Many have great faith in 
thee, and therefore I admonish thee to be nothing less 
than people hope of thee.”” It reminds one of the descrip- 
tion given by old Thorpe of Wiclif: ‘‘Master John 
Wiclif was considered by many to be the most holy of 
all the men in his age. . . . He was absolutely blameless 
in his conduct. Wherefore very many of the chief men 
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of this kingdom were devotedly attached to him, and kept 
a record of what he said, and guided themselves after his 
manner of life.” In this way a great character is, by its 
sheer quality of being, rendering service at every moment, 
and for the most part unconsciously. It is in this respect 
like a mountain whose fine air we breathe, whose beauty 
and far-reaching prospects we enjoy, though it knows 
us not.—Christian World. 


The Creeds and Public Worship. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


Few occurrences of the last few months in religious 
circles have, on the one hand, more deeply interested me, 
and, on the other hand, more greatly surprised me, than 
the Unitarian ‘‘apologia” for Dr. Crapsey. To many 
of us Dr. Crapsey, in his public profession of a creed, 
the doctrines of which he repudiates in private conversa- 
tion, public utterance, and printed page, is guilty of the 
most flagrant kind of intellectual dishonesty. To many 
of us, to whom the love of truth is the deepest emotion 
of which we are capable, who have felt that the first law 
of life, for the religious leader as for the scientific in- 
vestigator, is what Leslie Stephen has called ‘‘the duty 
of intellectual candor,” and who have consented to join 
the ranks of Unitarianism only because we have be- 
lieved that Unitarianism constituted the one denomina- 
tion in Christendom in which such a law was recognized 
without equivocation or qualification. Dr. Crapsey, in 
his office of religious leader, seems to be guilty of that 
insincerity in religious thought, against which Unitarian- 
ism has never failed to offer the most unsparing condemna- 
tion. This being the case, what is our surprise to find, 
when so clear cut a test case as this of Dr. Crapsey is 
brought into the arena of public debate, that there are 
many Unitarians who are not only ready to defend him 
personally, but to insist also that not to defend is to be 
false to the best traditions of that true liberalism which 
we have all along taken innocently enough as the very 
basis of our criticism of the Episcopalian rector. 

So remarkable a phenomenon is this, in our Unitarian 
history, that it may not be amiss to inquire as to the 
grounds for this defence of Dr. Crapsey at the hands of 
our own brethren. A very careful exposition of this 
side of the question has been given in the Register for 
August 2, in the article entitled ‘‘True Liberalism,” by 
Rev. Charles A. Allen. Mr. Allen lays down the propo- 
sition that ‘‘liberalism means that the spiritual is more 
important than the intellectual.’ ‘‘Consequently,”’ he 
continues, ‘‘if we wish to understand the Christian mean- 
ing of the ancient dogmas, we must interpret them by 
the spirit, not by the letter; by the appeal that they make 
to the religious feelings, and not by their literal sense, 
which appeals to the intellect only.”’ ‘‘We often make 
the mistake,’ he says, ‘‘of insisting that the literal 
meaning of a religious phrase is its only honest meaning,”’ 
and that ‘‘the unimaginative presentation of religious 
truth is more honest than the imaginative’’; and, by way 
of conclusion, as summing up all of his own thought in 
the question, he cites Dr. Bushnell’s statement, that the 
old dogmas ‘‘meet us poetically, esthetically, to pour 
their contents into us through feeling and imagination.” 
Upon those of us who would interpret the creeds with any 
degree of verbal and historical literalness, Mr. Allen turns, 
with the plausible charge of inconsistency. ‘‘We never 
hesitate,’ he says, ‘‘to lead the worship of the most 
miscellaneous congregation with the Lord’s Prayer, 
though we cannot believe the literal meaning of the 
opening words, ‘Our Father, who art in heaven.’” And, 
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in a previous article upon this same subject, Mr. Allen 
cites the words of various hymns, which we use constantly 
in our public worship, but which no one of us could accept, 
if taken in their literal and exact interpretation, as ex- 
pressions of intellectual belief. 

An exposition of this same argument, not so exact nor 
formal, but no less emphatic and forceful, I find in a 
personal letter addressed to me by one whom I esteem 
as the ablest of the younger leaders of our denomination. 
Although intended for no eyes but mine, and written 
without any thought of possible publication, I venture 
to quote one of the paragraphs of this letter (with the 
necessary reservation of the writer’s name), because of 
its clear and decisive expression of this side of the debate. 
“TI cannot shut my eyes to the fact,’’ says my correspon- 
dent, “‘‘that, as originally framed and as constantly 
used down the Christian ages, such phrases (as those 
found in the creeds) affirmed not physical truth at all, 
but moral. To say that language of this type (namely, 
that of the creeds) can, according to the causes of common 
sense, be susceptible of only one clearly fixed meaning 
is to show a literal-mindedness and a lack of acquaintance 
with the historical evolution of religious thought that 
is appalling. We are dealing here with the language 
of religion, not of science, ...in its very nature free, flow- 
ing, and above all, imaginative. The creed is a part of 
the act of worship. Its whole atmosphere is apart from 
that of exact definition. It is not in our literalistic theory, 
but in fact, for the believing heart, a statement of moral 
values. It is, for the age in which we are living, an 
awkward and misleading statement. But it is bound up 
historically with a liturgy of wonderful beauty and 
spiritual power, which, almost alone and unaided by either 
preaching or reforming impulse in the Episcopal Church, 
has kept that Church to the front in the fierce compe- 
tition of our present American life.” 

The force of such contentions as these cannot be de- 
nied; and; for the moment, those of us who would con- 
demn Dr. Crapsey for what we call his insincerity would 
seem to be convicted, not only of uncharitableness, but, 
still worse, of ‘‘a literal-mindedness and a lack of ac- 
quaintance with the historical evolution of religious 
thought,”’ which, as our opponents declare with com- 
mendable frankness, ‘‘is appalling.’ This is our first 
impression, I say, as we consider these persuasive ex- 
positions of the case; but, on second thought, I believe 
that we shall find that we are not so hopelessly put out 
of court as might be supposed. For, if we examine the 
arguments of Mr. Allen and my private correspondent, 
do we not find that they are discussing something which 
is entirely aside from the point at issue? 

The question under discussion, as it frames itself to 
my mind, is this: ‘‘Is Dr. Crapsey acting the part of a 
sincere and honest man in the attitude which he assumes 
toward the creed of his Church? The question that is, 
is one concerning the creed; and here are Mr. Allen and 
my correspondent talking about public worship! ‘‘This 
is precisely the way,’”’ says Mr. Allen, in his article, in 
discussing the Unitarian use of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘in 
which the Broad Churchmen recite the Apostles’ Creed 
as a part of public worship.” ‘‘The creed,” says my 
correspondent, in the paragraph quoted above, in al- 
most Mr. Allen’s very words,—‘‘the creed is a part of the 
act oj worship.”” It is just here, now, in their identifica- 
tion of the creeds with ‘‘the act of worship,’ and their 
resulting defence of the creeds as ‘‘a part of public 
worship,” that I claim our Unitarian apologists for Dr. 
Crapsey are befogging, if not dodging, the issue; and it 
is just here that I would challenge the validity of their 
contention. For, however much the creed of any church, 
by accustomed usage, may be made an integral part 
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of ‘‘the act of worship,” I would still contend, and base 
the soundness of my whole argument solely thereon, that 
the creed is one thing and worship another and altogether 
different thing, and that the two things cannot, by any 
miracle of custom or of logic, be made identical. 

All that Mr. Allen and my correspondent have to say 
about the language of religion as opposed to the language 
of science,—about the free and imaginative and spiritual 
qualities of the one as contrasted with the restricted and 
definitive and intellectual qualities of the other,—all 
this I accept most heartily in so far as it may be made 
to apply to ‘‘the act of worship.” Worship, truly 
enough, is a matter of the heart and not of the head: 
it is an outpouring of the soul which finds its true ex- 
pression in the language of poetry rather than in the 
language of science. Worship concerns itself primarily 
not only with ideas, but with emotions; not with in- 
tellectual concepts, but with spiritual aspirations; not 
with the exact mental formule of theology, but with 
the ‘‘free, flowing, imaginative” poetry of religious 
devotion. Worship, as Mr. Allen well emphasizes, is 
concerned with the spirit, not with the letter. It asks 
not for the literal interpretation of every verse of the 
hymn which is sung or every sentence of the prayer 
which is recited. It is enough that the words of the 
hymns be true poetry; enough that the phrases of the 
prayers express true contrition and ennobling desire; 
enough that the emotions expressed in hymn and prayer 
alike, to use Dr. Martineau’s expressions, be ‘‘divinely 
true,’ even though, at the same time, the ideas are 
“logically false.’”’ For worship, in the deepest and most 
sacred sense of the word, like love, is an emotion,—an 
awakening of the heart, an illumination of the soul,—and, 
as stich, a thing not to be comprised within the limits of 
barren logic, any more than the winged eagle is to be 
held within the confining bars of any cage. 

When, however, we come to the creeds of Christendom, 
we pass into an entirely different world. In the worship 
of many of our churches, as more particularly in the 
Episcopalian Church, the creeds have been made, by 
dint of long usage, an integral part of such worship; and 
for this reason alone the recital of the creed has come 
to be regarded as in itself an act of worship. 

It is this idea which is accepted in so many words by 
Mr. Allen, who goes so far as to compare the language 
of the creeds with the language of hymns and prayers, 
The irrationality—I was about to say the absurdity— 
of such an identification or comparison as this becomes 
clear at once, when we inquire as to the character and 
purpose of the creeds. What is a creed? Why was it 
formulated at the outset? And to what use has it been 
put in the unfolding life of the church? In the fewest 
possible words, I would define the creed as a conscious 
attempt to give exact, definitive, and logical outward 
expression in words to certain hitherto inexact, in- 
definite, and, mayhap, illogical inward ideas of the in- 
tellect. The creed is simply a formal definition of what 
is believed about certain great problems of religion. ‘‘1 
believe—I believe—I believe,” thus run all the creeds 
that have ever been written in Christian history; and, 
just in so far as belief is an act of the mind, just so far 
must such belief be distinguished from worship, which, 
as I have just explained, is an act of the soul. The very 
history of creed-making, as contrasted with hymn 
writing and praying, would show the distinction here 
involved. The hymn, like the lyric and the ode, is the 
spontaneous and fervent outpouring of the worshipping 
heart in magic song: the prayer, like the unpremedi- 
tated speech of love, is the passionate outburst of the 
soul in the presence of that with which communion of 
life is sought. But the creed, on the contrary, is the slow, 
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creative work of the calm, cool, dispassionate, calculating 
processes of the intellect. Every creed of Christendom, 
from the Apostles’ Creed down, has been the work not 
necessarily of the most pious, devout, and noble Church- 
men, but of the most learned and intellectually able. The 
creeds have been made by great assemblages of digni- 
taries and scholars, equipped by their familiarity with 
all theological questions, and by their command of the 
intricacies of contemporary speech, to give formal, 
precise, and authoritative expression to the accepted 
theological conceptions of the day. Not the makers of 
the creeds only, but the actual work of manufacture 
itself, shows how strictly an intellectual process it is. 
My correspondent, in the portion of his letter quoted, 
states that ‘‘the creed is a part of the act of worship,”’ 
and as such ‘‘its whole atmosphere is apart from that 
of exact definition.” Nothing could be farther from 
the facts than this statement. The ultimate use of the 
creed, as a part of the act of worship, was the last thing 
ever dreamed of by those who were engaged in its actual 
making, and, so far from its atmosphere being apart from 
that of ‘‘exact definition,’ I venture the assertion that 
it was this very “‘exact definition,’ and nothing else 
under heaven, which made it necessary to have a creed, 
and which was the sine qua non of its creation. Indeed, 
so important was this matter of ‘‘definition” in the mak- 
ing of the creed, and so vital the matter of its ‘‘exact- 
ness,’ that the tremendous battle at Nicea was fought 
over the petty question of including or excluding a Greek 
iota from the crucial word of the creed; and, in a later era, 
the Eastern and Western Churches split asunder, never 
again to be united, on the comparatively trivial question 
of the Latin suffix que. And yet, in the face of such 
facts as these, we are told that the creed is a matter 
wholly apart from ‘‘exact definition.” 

Regardless of how much or how little the creed may 
be employed in our services of public worship, the fact 
still remains that the creed itself, ‘‘as originally framed 
and as constantly used down the Christian ages,” has 
nothing inherently to do with that worship. When a 
Christian congregation, led by its minister, joins in the 
recital of the creed, it is not joining in an act of worship 
at all, but in an act of intellectual profession of belief. 
When they reiterate ‘‘I believe—I believe—I believe,” 
they are not worshipping God. On the contrary, they 
are giving public and mutual confession of what they 
believe about God and his relations with men. ‘They are 
at that moment speaking from the head and not from 
the heart. They are at that moment attempting, as 
best they can, in the most careful and precise language 
which, to their minds, can be written, to give an exact 
definition of the intellectual content of their religious 
faith. And to call this ‘‘worship,’’ or to describe it as 
‘“‘a part of the act of worship,’ and to assert therefore 
that it is freed from the rigorous demands of intellectual 
sincerity, is to make ‘‘confusion worse confounded.” 

I submit, therefore, as the basic consideration in this 
debate upon the use and interpretation of the creeds, 
that the creeds cannot be described as ‘‘a part of the act 
of worship,” as written in the ‘‘free, flowing, and im- 
aginative language of religion’? as opposed to the exact, 
formal, and unimaginative language of science; and 
therefore, as emancipated from the rigorous compulsions 
of the letter as opposed to the spirit, I submit that the 
sole and absolute raison d’étre of the creed is the ‘‘exact 
definition’? which it attempts to offer of the intellectual 
content of Christianity, and that, therefore, the moment 
the creed is described as poetry or symbol, at that moment 
the one valid purpose which gives the creed an excuse 
for being is annihilated, and the one positive use which 
it can subserve in the world of religion is immediately 
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defeated. ‘The creed-makers, as I have already pointed 
out, were not poets or symbolists or mystics, but were, 
first, last, and all the time, theologians. They were 
concerned not with the problem of devout worship, but 
with the problem of correct thinking, concerned not 
with the aspirations of the soul, but with the ideas of the 
mind. In their own crude, stumbling way they were 
the scientists of their day, just as Darwin and Huxley and 
Tyndall were the scientists of their day; and it is just 
as absurd, just as unfair, just as far from the truth of 
things, to interpret the language of the early Church- 
men, as it is formulated with infinite care in the creeds, as 
poetry and symbol, as it would be similarly to interpret 
the scientific dicta of the biologists and physicists of the 
nineteenth century. Icontend, therefore, that the creeds, 
being simply the crude scientific expression of the equally 
crude theology of the early Christian centuries, are to be 
interpreted literally, not symbolically,—interpreted as 
science, not as poetry; interpreted as ‘‘susceptible of 
only one clearly fixed meaning,” and not of as many 
different meanings as there are different worshipping 
souls. It is from this point of view that I believe that 
Mr. Allen, and all who are with him, in their attempt 
to describe the creed as ‘‘a part of the act of worship,”’ 
are befogging the issue and arguing beside the point. 
Their defence of Dr. Crapsey must take quite other 
and more certain’ ground than this, if the Episcopalian 
rector is to be given that sympathy and support for which 
they so earnestly contend. 

Indeed, as the final consideration in this case, after 
all, one has only to consider the consequences of Mr. 
Allen’s position, to see its full significance; for it involves 
nothing more nor less than the condemnation of Uni- 
tarianism and the repudiation of scores of our most 
famous and most honored leaders. For, if the creed is 
no more than Mr. Allen says it is, ‘‘a part of the act of 
worship,” then there is no difference whatsoever between 
the Episcopalian Church and the Unitarian, save that 
the former has the advantage of possessing ‘‘a liturgy 
of wonderful beauty and spiritual power.’ If the creed, 
like the hymn and the prayer, is nothing more nor less 
than a symbolic aid to worship, and I can accept it and 
recite it publicly, while inwardly repudiating the literal 
interpretation of its dogmas without stultifying my 
intellectual integrity, then I am a fool to remain within 
the narrow and obscure fold of Unitarianism, wilfully 
exiled, in a fictitious issue, from the great mass of my 
fellow-Christians, squandering my strength in working 
with a few outcasts as obstinate, literal-minded, and un- 
imaginative as myself. If the creeds are reduced to 
the vanishing-point of significance, where Mr. Allen 
would see them, then the Unitarian Church has no reason 
for being, is foolishly fencing with illusive shadows, 
is following a light which is not the ‘‘star of truth down- 
shining,’ leading on the way to God, but a vain will-o’- 
the-wisp, enticing its deluded victims into the marshes 
of folly and oblivion. And what are we to say of those 
scores of men, now numbered among our wisest and 
noblest leaders, who, because they could not accept the 
creeds of the chiirches in which they were reared, came 
to us branded with the stigma of heresy? Nothing 
could be plainer, it seems to me, than that Mr. Allen’s 
argument involves the repudiation of them all. To 
defend Dr. Crapsey in his present course is simply, in 
so many words, to condemn as foolish, ‘‘literal-minded,”’ 
ignorant, such prophets of ‘‘true liberalism’? as Dr. 
Savage, Dr. Collyer, Dr. Crothers, Mr. Eells, and others 
too numerous to mention. For myself, I cannot follow 
an argument to such conclusions. I believe, as opposed 
to Mr. Allen, that the creeds of Christendom are still 
to-day, and must ever be so long as they are recognized, 
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just what their framers intended them to be, and what 
their defenders have always regarded them,—namely, 
“exact definitions” of the true faith which alone leadeth 
to salvation,—and itis for this reason, if for no other, that 
I am consecrated to the cause of Unitarianism. I-believe 
that the creeds mean what they say,—no more, no less; 
that, in the light of their origin and of their usage, the 
creeds must be interpreted literally, not symbolically ; 
and that therefore any man who has outgrown this 
literal interpretation has no moral right, as an honest 
man, to remain within the church which still makes the 
defence and application of those creeds, literally in- 
terpreted, its chief concern. When Dr. Crapsey leads 
his people in the recitation of the creed, he cannot plead 
that he does this as a part of his act of worship, and that 
therefore such recitation of the phrases does not bind 
him to the intellectual assent to the literal meaning of 
the doctrines repeated. Such a contention is unhis- 
torical, illogical, unpracticable, and, in the last analysis, 
unmoral. He has publicly said, before God and man, 
“I believe,’ and when, at the next moment, he declares, 
in spoken sermon and printed book, that he does not be- 
lieve, he can blame nobody but himself if he is accused 
of insincerity, of failing in that solemn ‘‘duty of intel- 
lectual candor,” which, as I have said, is the first law 
to be obeyed by the leader of religion. 

If signs mean anything at all, I believe we are approach- 
ing the critical period of ‘‘the history of dogma.” Daily 
is it becoming more and more clearly recognized that the 
historic creeds define a theology which has been proved 
utterly false by the science, philosophy, and history of the 
last century, and that therefore they must soon be put 
aside as the outgrown speculations of an age of ignorance 
and superstition. In such a period of change the duty 
of the Unitarian is clear. It is not for him to defend the 
creeds by specious appeals to the spirit as opposed to the 
letter, to the worshipping heart as opposed to the reason- 
ing intellect. Such methods are unworthy the disciples 
of Channing, Parker, and Martineau. Rather is it for 
the Unitarian fearlessly to expose all error, that truth 
may be the more surely established; and in this work 
of bearing ‘‘witness to truth” nothing is more vital 
than the repudiation of the creeds of Christendom. 
As aged Cato, seeing in Carthage the one obstacle to 
the supremacy of Rome, ended every oration with the 
fateful words, ‘‘Carthago delenda est,’ so must the 
Unitarian, seeing in the creeds the one obstacle to the 
triumph of religious truth, proclaim at all times, ‘‘The 
creeds must go.” 


Jesus the Christ. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


“Whom say ye that I am?” ‘This question, an- 
swered centuries ago, comes home to every one who pro- 
fesses to be a follower of Jesus of Nazareth. Indeed, it 
may well be of interest to men of all creeds or of no creed. 

Who was Jesus of Nazareth? What is his claim to- 
day on the hearts of men? His story can be told in a 
few words, so far as it is a story of the outward life. If 
one discards all the accounts of the signs and wonders 
stated to have been wrought by him and his disciples, and 
of those that attended his birth and culminate in the ac- 
count of his resurrection and ascension, one has merely the 
story of a great teacher who was put to death by those 
who either misunderstood his teaching or were unwilling 
to follow in the way he pointed out,—an Hebrew Socrates, 
no more. 

This is what Jesus of Nazareth stands for in the 
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estimation of many persons to-day. It is an unsatis- 
factory concept. Not only does it rule out a part of 
the narrative whose authenticity rests on as good au- 
thority as does the remainder of the story of his life, but 
it fails to account for that unsurpassed impulse of new 
life and hope and joy which, beginning in Jerusalem 
shortly after his crucifixion, swept on with increasing 
influence in the face of bitter opposition and persecution 
until the Roman emperor formally adopted Christianity 
as the religion of the State. 

Where that band of crushed, dejected, demoralized men 
and women, huddled together in that upper chamber in 
Jerusalem, found that inspiration which sent them forth 
joyous, exultant, to proclaim eternal life to a pagan world; 
what power they used, in the face of Roman indifference 
and Greek sophistry, to convince their hearers of the 
truth of their words—all this, if the wonders stated to 
have been wrought by Jesus and his disciples are put aside, 
leaves the history of the primitive Christian Church a 
psychological impossibility. 

What cared the Roman citizen, whose gods had be- 
come convenient abstractions, for mere words, however 
eloquent? What mattered it to the Greek, whose daily 
entertainment it was to spin a fresh web of specula- 
tive theory, that another new theory should appear? 
Yet even these men and women bore willing testimony 
to the signs and wonders that are narrated in the New 
Testament, while even as sceptical an historian as Gibbon 
has recorded accounts of what are commonly termed 
‘‘miracles,’”’ extending well beyond the New Testament 
period. 

On the other hand, there are those who have held, 
and still hold, that Jesus of Nazareth was the Eternal 
God, but that he possessed two distinct natures, being 
both God and man. 

The first concept of Jesus is inadequate, but the second, 
admitting it for the sake of the argument, is inapplicable. 
Whatever may have been hoped for from this teaching, 
it has made Jesus, to the apprehension of many devout 
persons, the most unreal of all the characters of history. 
In place of a living, loving friend it has made him a being 
so far removed from humanity as to be incomprehensible. 
All attempts along the line of this theory to hold steadily 
to any concept of the humanity of Jesus break down before 
the thought of his deity; and the problem as to how to 
apportion his acts between Jesus as God and Jesusas man 
is not more difficult, with all its perplexities, than is the 
problem involving the ascription of every act to him as 
both God and man. 

It is a waste of time even to rehearse those old theologi- 
cal riddles which no man has ever solved for the simple rea- 
son that they are fundamentally illogical, and, if accepted, 
must be accepted in default of all rational explanation. 

To state the difficulties of both views of Jesus of Naza- 
reth is not to solve the problem of his conquest over the 
hearts of men, however. That he did and does fill a 
place that is unique alike in history and in the affections 
of men is certain. What rational explanation can be 
offered of one who is forever so near and dear to the heart 
of humanity, and yet who stands upon so loftya plane that 
men must lift up. their hearts before they can catch even 
a glimpse of the meaning of his career of self-sacrifice ? 

Jesus taught that God is Spirit, the Father and Creator 
of men. He denied, explicitly, that he himself was God. 
He declared his oneness with God. He prayed that his 
disciples might be ‘‘one in us.” He announced himself 
as the Son of God. He spoke of himself as the Son of man. 
Saint John, the beloved disciple, who seems to have under- 
stood the teaching of Jesus more readily than any other 
apostle, writes to the disciples of his time, ‘‘Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God.” 
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What is the great need of man? Assuming God’s ex- 
istence, is it not to know, first, how he stands related to 
God, and, second, what are the God-bestowed capacities 
of his own nature? Is man mortal, thrust headlong into a 
turmoil of conflicting forces, a slave of circumstance, 
to be thrust out again as helplessly,—whither none 
knoweth? If this be man, little enough significance is 
there in the story of Jesus! Assuming, however, that 
man is eternally spiritual, that his mortal sense of exist- 
ence is the illusion from which he needs to be awakened in 
order that he may know himself to be the image and like- 
ness of God, a spiritual being, governed by laws that 
because they are of Spirit are spiritual,—assuming this to 
be the true concept of man, what is his chief need ? 

Is it not for one who, knowing the true nature of man, 
shall be able to prove that nature to men, not by words 
alone, but by deeds? If Jesus comes as such an one, 
proving his sonship with God by annulling the material 
and mortal sense of existence by healing the sick without 
the use of material remedies, walking on the water, raising 
the dead, and finally proving in his own consciousness the 
illusive nature of death itself; enabling his followers as 
well to exercise the same power in proportion to their ap- 
prehension of their own spirituality,—then, indeed, we 
find in him a perfect expression of Spirit—even God—in 
a perfect, spiritual man, and the promise and ‘proof of 
the capacity possessed by all men, as sons of God, to do 
works like unto those of Jesus. 

In all the New Testament narratives we see Jesus growing 
in spiritual power, in the realization of his sonship to God. 
We see his disciples learning of him, and coming into some 
realization of this same power which he finally asserts 
pre-eminently, triumphing over death and ascending to 
that plane of spiritual existence where no further sense 
of material existence obtains. 

Since Jesus healed on the basis of his understanding 
that man is purely spiritual, he could have held no theory 
as to better or worse physical conditions. To him man 
was not a being with a body that to-day might be ill and 
to-morrow well: man was forever and at all times a child 
of God, made in his image, formed in hislikeness, and need- 
ing only to know this in order to be free from all that made 
him seem unlike his Creator. Jesus only, as the Christ, 
rose to the perfect consciousness wherein he found him- 
self at one with the Father; but those whom he healed 
rose to as high a consciousness as they were able to under- 
stand,—to a consciousness of health in place of sickness, 
a foretaste of what they might win in proportion to their 
growth in spiritual understanding. 

Jesus alone proved the reality of a spiritual existence 
by annulling every supposed material law until ‘‘he 
vanished out of their sight,’’ but he proved this neither 
as God nor as a mortal, but as a man who realized his 
true nature as the eternal, perfect, spiritual expression of 
Spirit, —God, made in his image and likeness. 

No wonder that, when his resurrection and ascension 
had proved the utter truth of his words, his disciples 
caught the supreme significance of his teaching, the won- 
derful, all-compelling truth that they, too, were the sons 
of God, able, in proportion to their understanding of the 
teaching of Jesus, to do the works that he had done; no 
wonder that in his triumph over death they comprehended 
his proof of Life as eternal, and caught the assured 
promise of their own final victory. 

This view leaves Jesus the unique and central figure 
in history, but it does not divorce him from men and 
women, sons and daughters of God together with him. 
It does not, even by implication, degrade manhood: it 
lifts man into the dignity that is the eternal possession of a 
child of God. Neither does it dethrone God, but con- 
ceives of him as the One, Eternal, Infinite Spirit whom 
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man forever expresses, and of man as dependent upon God 
in all things, living and moving and having his being in 
God. Is not Jesus, in this view, the anointed one? Do 
not his works declare him to be ‘‘the way, and the truth, 
and the life’’? Shall we not call him, even as Peter 
called him, ‘‘the Christ of God’’? 

SaLem, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Church and the Town. 


We have among the first fruits of Mr. Carnegie’s wise 
foundation for the encouragement of original research a 
report which is called an ‘‘Introductory Report,” by 
Dr. G. F. Wells. - 

This report is published in a few pages of the Outlook. 
Four-fifths of the people who ought to read it will not 
read it because it is called a ‘‘Government Report,” and 
there is a superstition which it seems impossible to eradi- 
cate which implies that all government reports are dull. 
In fact, they often furnish the most entertaining as well 
as the most instructive reading; but it is nobody’s busi- 
ness to puff them. It is nobody’s business to advertise 
them. It is nobody’s business to review them. Often, 
indeed, it is nobody’s business to sell them. Often they 
are given, not sold, to people who ask forthem. I may 
say, in passing, that it is due to this indifference on the 
part of publishers and of people who call themselves 
critics that you are told every now and then that the 
government prints a great many more documents than 
it can dispose of; that is, ‘‘Argus-eyed press,” which 
has failed to take any notice of a government report when 
it isissued, comes round to that unhappy stage of criti- 
cism which censures the government for making any 
report at all. 

In the present case any intelligent man or woman 
would admit that Dr. Wells’s subject is an interesting 
one. He calls it ‘‘The Country Church and its Social 
Problem.”’ He has had intrusted to him a region in 
New England where there are fifty country churches. 
As I understand his paper, this region contains no large 
city. While the district contains fifty churches, it 
seems to have had at the time of his survey thirty-seven 
ministers. 

It appears that in that State—and we are not told 
which State it is—less than one-half of the people are ever 
at church. In some communities less than one-fourth 
are said to be either adherents or attendants. 

Now, certainly, such a report as this is in severe con- 
trast with what public speakers like to say in ‘‘Home 
Week,” as to the origin or formation of a New England 
town. You are almost always told that the gathering 
of a church, or, perhaps, the building of a meeting-house, 
was the first object. And very likely you are told that 
the maintenance of this church has been the great object 
of the people of the town from the beginning. 

On the other hand, Dr. Wells says that, without ex- 
ception, in the fifty churches which he has studied, of 
eleven denominations ‘‘indifference to the church” is 
the great difficulty. His discussion of the causes of the 
decline of interest in the church is severely limited. It 
would not take half the time to read it which it would 
take to read a ‘‘regulation sermon.” 

I will not now even repeat his list of various causes 
which have ‘‘estranged the rural people from the church.” 
I hope to allude to them more than once in this column. 
I do want to say a few words as to his interesting analy- 
sis of what he had observed in the ‘‘Problem of the 
Country Ministry,” 
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In his 50 churches there were 37 ministers. ‘‘Of these 
37, 17 being town clergymen and the rest in rural com- 
munities, 15 are apparently lacking in efficiency because 
of laziness or something akin to it, 16 show lack of 
educational preparation, 18 show lack of personal breadth 
and social adaptability, 20 only were college educated, 
12 have both college and theological seminary education 
complete, 16 have definite specialties in study and work, 
and only 18 have any marked evangelistic tendencies.” 

This seems to me a very pathetic statement as to the 
work and position of the New England minister; and 
it seems to me to require very careful study, more care- 
ful, indeed, than it would be apt to receive. 

It seems to me that it brings up in a very definite form 
a subject which a few of us always discuss at the annual 
meeting of the Congregational ministers of Massachu- 
setts, and which receives very little attention, so far 
as I observe, at any other time. 

What is the New England church for? 
minister expected to do? 

Here in Massachusetts until the year 1831 he was 
an officer who was paid by State taxation and who was 
expected in return to take certain duties which devolved 
on no other man. His relation to the tax-payer and 
the State was just the same as that now held by the 
master or mistress of a public school. If, to-day, Jane 
Shore keeps the summer school in Goshen or Padan- 
arain, Jane Shore must teach a, b, ab, or twice two is four, 
to every child of the proper age in her district. Jane 
Shore must not say that she is wasting her time. She 
must not say the child is stupid, or even that she cannot 
speak English. Jane Shore must teach her. Jane 
Shore does not even think of refusing. 

In precisely the same way, under the older system, 
the ministers of a town had a specific duty. The tax- 
payer might say to what ‘‘denomination”’ his money 
should be paid. Equality of sects before the law was 
so perfect that a Jew in Nantucket might say that his 
tax should be paid to a synagogue in North Adams; but 
a minister on his part knew that by a written and an 
unwritten law he was responsible for what we may call 
the moral and spiritual needs of that town. 

There is no such obligation now, and it is no attack 
on the ministry of Massachusetts to say that they do 
not think that any such duty devolves upon them. I 
have myself never met with any of the twelve gentle- 
men of whom Dr. Wells speaks, who have had a com- 
plete theological education. He is more fortunate than 
I in that matter. But he would not say that these 
completely educated men now consider themselves as 
being the official owners of the town schools, of its poor- 
house, of its prisons or houses of correction, or of its 
health. I know one working minister in Boston who 
has not been into one public school-house in the last 
twelve months. And I dare say there are fifty such. 
This is no disgrace to them. A hundred years ago in- 
telligent acquaintance with the detail of public education 
would have been a part of the business to which such a 
man was ordained. But there is no such understanding 
now. I do not believe that half the ministers in Boston 
have ever been inside the Boston almshouse. It is 
no disgrace to them that they have not. I should not 
be surprised if any one told me that of the Boston min- 
isters one hundred do not know where the House of 
Correction of Suffolk County is. I say all this simply 
because this paper is published in Boston, and because 
I wish to illustrate the change which has come over the 
New England ministry within a century. 

Now, I am sorry to see that Dr. Wells, unwillingly 
enough, feels obliged to adopt a piece of the wretched 
slang of our time in the use of the words ‘‘institutional 
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church.” If I understand it, any church which does 
anything is an ‘‘institutional church”; but, when you 
speak of The Church without the adjective, you mean 
an incorporation of people who meet for an hour Sunday 
morning to hear a man in a black coat read a sermon 
in a black sermon case. But this is really a sad satire 
started by people who did not know that they were 
satirical. 

What is true is, and what the New England system 
really implies is, that the priest of the Catholic system 
is in the Protestant system succeeded not only by the 
minister,—no, nor by the elder, as the Presbyterians 
vainly think,—but by the congregation. Strictly speak- 
ing, in an old-fashioned New England town the con- 
gregation takes the duties which in the fourteenth cen- 
tury belonged to the priest. In our days, if the town 
becomes a factory village, so that there is a Catholic 
church, this axiom is no longer true. But with this ex 
ception it is true; for in our system, fortunately, even 
a high Episcopal church, though it spell church with 
an a, and calls its elected minister a rector, and tries to 
be very Anglican, is really just as congregational as the 
rest of us. 

The truth remains, as Canon Fremantle puts it so well, 
that the Church exists to spiritualize all the forces of 
the time. They tell me that Fremantle is the best 
preacher in the English Church. I have never heard 
the other nineteen thousand, but I am sure that Fre- 
mantle is one of the most sensible. And let us grant that 
every Protestant church exists to spiritualize all the 
forces of the time. All the more, we ought not relegate 
the thirty-seven preachers in the fifty churches of 
which Dr. Wells makes report to the limited and rather 
narrow business of keeping in existence thirty-seven 
congregations te which they minister. No! They and 
their congregations have to spiritualize all the forces 
of the time. In the congregations there are men who 
have other duties, as to make cotton cloth or to make 
shoes or to print newspapers. But these thirty-seven 
ministers have nothing else todo. They have been chosen 
and ordained that they may spiritualize the forces of the 
time. 

Reserving the privilege of discussing his paper farther, 
I should like to say one word to the thirty-seven minis- 
ters, and to the others, like myself, who are in the 
same position. Would it not be a good thing if, as a 
regular part of the weekly meetings, which in well-or- 
ganized towns the ministers are apt to hold, a definite 
statement in the form of a report were made as to certain 
duties of the town in which the church is specially in- 
terested? As a part of the programme, would it not 
be well to ask regularly for :— 

1. Report on the Almshouse. 

2. Report on the House of Correction or Prison. 

3. Report on Schools, public and private. 

4. Report on Health. 

5. Report on New-comers. 

The ministers of a town have a certain duty in such 
affairs, evenif the statutes do not require their official 
action. And,if Dr. Wells had found some such system 
in operation, his digest of the work of the fifty churches 
which had thirty-seven ministers, of whom sixteen were 
lazy, would not be as discouraging as it is. 

Epwarp E, HALz. 


I call that mind free which sets no bounds to its love, 
which is not imprisoned in itself or in a sect, which recog- 
nizes in all human beings the image of God and the rights 
of his children, which delights in virtue and sympathizes 
with suffering —W. E. Channing. 
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To My Old Wheel. 


Thousands of miles of richness! lofty joy 
Beyond what noblest verse might hope to swell!— 
Ungrateful, then, should I not strive to tell 

The benediction of thy rare employ. 

Through thee, Atlantic’s edge hath been my toy; 
Through thee, my heart hath danced in field and fell; 
Through thee, unnumbered draughts at Bethlehem’s 

well 

Have sins assuaged and banished world’s annoy. 


Through thee, the hills their purple haze have lent; 
Voices of bobolinks have been the choir 
Which tuned the grottoes where I found a shrine; 
Hemlock and larch have swung my studious tent; 
Morning and eye have lit my sacred fire; 
Paphos, the Muses, and God Pan were mine. 
—James H. West. 


Children and Money. 


[From ‘‘ My Little Boy,” by Carl Ewald. 
1906, by Charles Scribner’s Sons.] 


I. 

My little boyis given a cent by Petrine, 
with instructions to go to the baker’s and 
buy some biscuits. By that which fools call 
an accident, but which is really a divine 
miracle, if miracles there be, I overhear this 
instruction. Then I stand at my window 
and see him cross the street in his slow way 
and with bent head, only he goes slower 
than usual, and with his head bent more 
deeply between his small shoulders. 

He stands long outside the baker’s window, 
where there is a confused heap of lollipops 
and chocolates and sugarsticks and other 
things created for a small boy’s delight. 
Then he lifts his young hand, opens the door, 
disappears, and presently returns with a great 
paper bag, eating with all his might. 

And I, who, Heaven be praised! have my- 
self been a thief in my time, run all over the 
house and give my orders. 

My little boy enters the kitchen. 

“Put the biscuits on the table,” says Pe- 
trine. 

He stands still for a moment, and looks 
at her and at the table and at the floor. Then 
he goes silently to his mother. 

“You're quite a big boy, now that you 
can buy biscuits for Petrine,’’ she says, 
without looking up from her work. 

His face is very long, but he says nothing. 
He comes quietly in to me and sits down on 
the edge of a chair. 

“You have been over the way, at the 
baker’s.”’ 

He comes up to me, where I am sitting and 
reading, and presses himself against me. 
I do not look at him, but I can perceive what 
is going on inside him. 

“What did you buy at the baker’s?” 

“Vollipops.” 

“Well, I never! 


Copyright, 


What fun! Why, you 


had some lollipops this morning. Who 
gave you the money this time ?’’ 

“"Petrine,”” 

“Really! Well, Petrine is certainly very 


fond of you. Do you remember the lovely 
ball she gave you on your birthday?” 

“Father, Petrine told me to buy a cent’s 
worth of biscuits.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

It is very quiet in the room. My little 
boy cries bitterly, and I look anxiously 
before me, stroking his hair the while. 

“Now you have fooled Petrine badly. She 
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wants those biscuits, of course, for her cook- 
ing. She thinks they’re on the kitchen table, 
and, when she goes to look, she won’t find 
any. Mother gave her a cent for biscuits. 
Petrine gave you a cent for biscuits, and you 
go and spend it on lollipops. What are we 
to do?” He looks at me in despair, holds 
me tight, says a thousand things without 
saying a word. 

“Tf only we had a cent,” I say, “then 
you could rush over the way and fetch the 
biscuits.” 

“Father,”—his eyes open very wide and 
he speaks so softly that I can hardly hear him, 
—‘there is a cent on mother’s writing-table.”’ 

“Ts there?” I cry with delight. But at 
the same moment I shake my head and my 
face is overcast again. ‘‘That isno use to us, 
my little boy. - That cent belongs to mother. 
The other was Petrine’s. People are so 
terribly fond of their money, and get so 
angry when you take it from them! I can 
understand that, for you can buy such an 
awful lot of things with money. You can 
get biscuits and lollipops and clothes and 
toys and half the things in the world. And 
it is not so easy, either, to make money. 
Most people have to drudge all day long to 
earn as much as they want. So it is no won- 
der that they get angry when you take it, 
especially when it is only for lollipops. 
Now Petrine, she has to spend the whole 
day cleaning rooms and cooking dinner and 
washing up before she gets her wages. And 
out of that she has to buy clothes and shoes. 
... And you know that she has a little girl 
whom she has to pay for at Madam Olsen’s. 
She must certainly have saved very cleverly 
before she managed to buy you that ball.” 
We walk up and down the room hand in 
hand. He keeps on falling over his legs, for 
he can’t take his eyes from my face. 

“Father, haven’t you got a cent?” 

I shake my head and give him my putse. 

“Look for yourself,’ I say. ‘‘There’s 
not acent init. I spent the last this morn- 
ing.” 

We walk up and down. We sit down, 
and get up and walk about again. We are 
very gloomy. We are bowed down with 
sorrow and look at each other in great per- 
plexity. 

“There might be one hidden away in a 
drawer somewhere,” I say. 

We fly to the drawers. 

We pull out thirty drawers and rummage 
through them. We fling papers in disorder, 
higgledy-piggledy, on the floor: what do we 
care? If only, if only we find a cent!... 
Hurrah! 

We both, at last, grasp at a cent as though 
we would fight for it. We have found a 
beautiful, large cent. Our eyes gleam, and we 
laugh through our tears, 

“Hurry now,” I whisper. ‘“‘You can go 
this way, through my door, Then run back 
quickly up the kitchen stairs with the bis- 
cuits, and put them on the table. I shall 
call Petrine, so that she doesn’t see. And 
we won't tell anybody.” 

He is down the stairs before I have done 
speaking. I run after him and call to him: 

‘‘Wasn’t it a splendid thing that we found 
that cent?” I say. 

“Yes,” he answers earnestly. 
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And he laughs for happiness, and I laugh, 
too; and his legs go like drumsticks across 
to the baker’s. 

From my window I see him come back at 
the same pace, with red cheeks and glad eyes. 
He has committed his first crime. He has 
understood it. And he has not the sting 
of remorse in his soul nor the black cockade 
of forgiveness in his cap. 

The mother of my little boy and I sit until 
late at night talking about money, which 
seems to us the most difficult matter of all. 

For our little boy must learn to know the 
power of money and the glamour of money 
and the joy of money. He must earn much 
money and spend much money. 

Yet there were two people, yesterday, 
who killed a man to rob him of four dollars 
and thirty-seven cents. 


The Rushbearing at Grasmere. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


When Grasmere Water reflects the stars, 
may we not look for a fair to-morrow? 

Suggest this to old John, ranger of forest 
and fell, and note that sigh and dubious 
head-shake. Do clear skies and stars, then, 
presage rain? By no means. Lakeland 
weather, while not apart from the general 
scheme, is ruled in so mysterious a fashion 
that the dear old sage merely wishes to 
emphasize the sheer folly of any prediction, 
especially by an outsider. But we, being 
American and full of hopeful ignorance, de- 
clare that the morrow must be pleasant. 
Surely, it cannot rain on a Rushbearing Satur- 
day! Winnie and Cuthbert are already asleep 
in their little cots. 
ing daddy wind the ‘‘bearings” with the 
firm, slender rushes carefully selected from 
the tarn on Loughrigg. Cuthbert has chosen 
an old-time harp, the lyre of David, its 
frame to be one mass of bonnie bluebells, 
its strings of paler forget-me-nots, culled 
from the very brink of Grasmere Water. 
Winnie’s little feet have trotted many times 
around the garden to view certain dainty, 
shell-like blush roses that are being saved for 
her anchor. At this very moment there re- 
pose on the guest-chamber bed a new white 
frock and sailor suit of snowy linen. Surely, 
it must be fair for the Rushbearing! 

We awaken in the morning to a stilly 
world of gray mist. Only yesterday vivid 
sunshine had flooded the dawning, and 
golden green lights were dancing about in 
the Banerigg Woods. Now the unstirred 
waters reflect wonderfully the pure pale 
emerald of velvet lawn and the darker 
green of wooded-slope. Helm Crag stands 
out weirdly against a sombre background, 
and the coach road over Dunmail Raise 
gleams like a tawny ribbon. 

The higher peaks have shrouded themselves 
like so many pensive nuns. Now and then 
the gray curtain lifts. There are great spaces 
of azure and a dazzle of sunshine. Again 
it shuts in, and the showers come pelting 
down. 

So the day passes, and at every cottage 
window little noses are pressed, and blue eyes 
and brown look wistfully out at the changeful 
heavens. By four the sky clears as if a magic 


They have been watch-~ 
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word from some kind weather genius had been 
spoken. The sun bursts forth in triumph, 
and all Grasmere responds bewitchingly. 
A half hour later we are on our way, a 
little white-clad figure dancing on either side. 

We climb the old Roman road that in 
days gone by was the sole approach to the 
village. Others, if unseen forms, are climbing 
with us. There is the tall, spare figure of the 
Laureate in his long-skirted and caped cloak. 
He does not seem to notice us, but moves 
on as in a dream, mouthing out the verse 
bestowed by some sudden and gracious gift 
of fancy. A little dancing figure first hangs 
upon his arm, then darts away to admire 
the carefully held ‘‘bearing”’ of some cottage- 
child friend. It is Dora, Wordsworth’s 
darling child—Dora with her flashing eyes 
and picturesque mane of yellow ringlets. 

Mary Wordsworth, the beloved wife, is with 
them. We read that her words were few. 
Indeed, a famous philanthropist of that 
day declared her capable of but one sentence, 
—and that “God bless you!” Be that as it 
may, her mild face with its angelic smile is a 
star in the sky of memory. 

“A perfect woman nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort and command, 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of angelic light.” 

But there is another, a woman of quick, 
almost agitated movement who walks swiftly 
and bends forward. When she lifts that gypsy 
face with its flashing eyes and healthy tan, 
we see it is Dorothy, most wonderful of 
sisters, who was ears, eyes, faithful historian, 
and nature’s own interpreter to the idolized 
brother. 

Who is this far behind at the door of Nab 
Cottage by Rydal Water? It is a man of 
gigantic stature, with a great leonine head 
and bushy beard of tawny gold. His blue 
eyes radiate sunshine, and that deep, laugh- 
ing voice has unique power to stir and thrill 
and hold captive. He stands in the sun- 
shine, locks flying,—this great, lovable Vik- 
ing—and shouts to some one within. 

It is John Wilson of Elleray, by Winder- 
mere, in after years ‘‘Christopher North” 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, one of the giants of his great day. 
And, while he shouts and fidgets, a dark 
curly head is thrust out from the case- 
ment, a sedate voice promising speed. In 
another moment a small figure emerges 
in light trousers and dark blue roundabout 
coat. It is at once a boy’s and old man’s 
face,—boyish in its waving locks and big, 
dark pathetic eyes; old in that subtle and 
murnful expression of faded hopes and prob- 
lems too mighty for a will mysteriously 
blighted from the beginning. 

Wilson links his great arm in Hartley 
Coleridge’s slender one, and they go on past 
the quarry and up the Roman road, great 
gusts of laughter trailing behind them. 
They, too, will mingle with a hurrying throng 
as they near “Town End.” ‘The children 
will cluster around to show their ‘‘bearings” 
to that beloved friend “‘Lile Hartley,’ and 
he will take the youngest in his arms and kiss 
its rosy face. 

__A little dark-eyed man joins them from 
the “Dove Cottage” of to-day. It is Thomas 
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De Quincey, and he is heart-sick and dejected 
from an unavailing fight with the opium 
fiend. But his face lightens as he meets 
these well-loved friends, and they all move 
on to the Rushbearing. 

So we go forward, spirits of the past and 
living forms of this twentieth century. And 
the way that has hitherto led upward now 
descends to the levels of that sweet valley 
where Grasmere Village nestles, and to the 
little gray church that the singing Rothay 
enfolds in its gracious curve. 

Here, indeed, the present day asserts itself. 
The children are assembling from near and 
far, and we pause, deeply impressed by the 
beauty of the scene. The church with its 
Norman tower is most quaint. It counts its 
centuries, and that tower was a refuge and 
means of defence in the fierce border warfare. 
And all about it rise the ancient headstones 
of God’s Acre with its flower-decked mounds 
and murmuring yews. Even Rothay seems 
to check its impetuous music and whisper 
but softly in this sacred place. Here sleep 
the Laureate and his household, and there 
gleams the white cross above “‘Lile Hartley’s”’ 
gentle dust. 

The great “Arnold of Rugby” loved this 
spot, and his poet son Matthew found it 
holy ground. Here also rests a memorial 
stone to another true singer, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, friend of Matthew Arnold, of 
Arthur Dean Stanley, and of that other 
Arthur made immortal through Tennyson’s 
noble verse. 

As our gaze leaves their gracious forms 
and travels back to the nearer picture, we 
realize the intensity of color which this cool, 
gray North Country village centres at its 
heart. 

Across the way from the church are the 
glowing gardens of the village florist. Well 
may Mr. Hayes coax the edelweiss and many 
another Alpine plant to grow in profusion 
upon his garden walls; but beyond are great 
mats of gorgeous pansies, hedges of sweet 
peas, begonias such as one sees nowhere else, 
and roses,—roses everywhere, a very riot 
of blossoming, like some unspeakably brill- 
iant sunset sky dropped to our brown earth. 
We see also a row of picturesque, white- 
washed cottages with their smaller yet 
equally glowing plots, and every window 
holding its box of geraniums, nasturtiums, or 
yellow calceolarias. 

Here is the quaint old vicarage where 
Wordsworth dwelt for a time, until the con- 
stant vision of the graves of little Tom and 
darling Katy drove the stricken parents to the 
new home at Rydal Mount. 

The children are crowding the church- 
yard wall, a sweet row of white frocks and 
gay ribbons, of flossy curls, pink cheeks, and 
dear, sturdy little bare iors. The crowd be- 
low drifts up and down in admiring examina- 
tion of the beautiful “bearings.” 

There are crosses, crowns, stars, anchors, 
ancient lyres, serpents on rods, and many 
another design made from the brilliant 
flowers of Grasmere’s famous gardens and 
the more fragile wild blossoms. We see 
forget-me-not, the pale pink orchis of Gras- 
mere Water, heather from the fells and hare- 
bells from the rocks, bracken just turning to 
its autumnal gold, rowan berries, staghorn 
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moss, and lilies from Rydal Water. There 
are roses of every tint, spicy carnations, and 
pansies like sunset skies. 

The crowd below is in itself a fascinating 
picture. Pedestrians in knickerbockers brush 
up against bishops in gaiters, and fine 
private equipages with their aristocratic in- 
mates are hemmed in by rustic dalesmen and 
“trippers”” from Lancashire factory towns. 
American tourists, guide-book or the green 
“Wordsworth” in hand, wander blissfully 
about as if in heavenly places. Boston 
schoolma’ams rub elbows with rectors’ wives 
and daughters. 

A famous artist, whose home is in the neigh- 
borhood, towers above the crowd, his fairy- 
like little daughter on his shoulder. Her 
baby sister sits near in her perambulator, 
which is one mass of golden-hearted daisies. 
It is said that a great picture of the Rush- 
bearing is in progress, which will be a faith- 
ful transcript of the true scene and those 
sweet little child faces. Here is the latter-day 
Dorothy Wordsworth, an unaffected, happy- 
faced maiden in her early teens. 

Canon Rawnsley, that lover of the North 
Country and her ancient customs, is also in the 
crowd. He never misses a Grasmere Rush- 
bearing. Delightfully unclerical in dress and 
manner, and therefore more lovably one of us, 
he wanders up and down, chatting with the 
children and betraying the keenest interest in 
the designs. There is an immense serpent- 
on-the-rod made exclusively of rushes, a 
genuine work of art, and most realistic 


in its open mouth and fierce eye. ‘There 
are several little arks of twisted rushes, 
each of which holds a tiny ‘‘Moses,” 


quaint reminder of the ancient ‘Mystery 
Plays,’’ and dear, therefore, to the Canon’s 
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heart. Ashe observes them, a look of intense 
satisfaction steals over his genial face. 

We have noticed a little, old, withered 
lady standing by a fair blossom of a child. 
She holds the quaintest ‘“‘Moses”’ of all, which 
looks as if it had seen many a Rushbearing. 
Suddenly she places it in the child’s hands 
and darts into the churchyard. Straight 
to ‘‘Lile Hartley’s” cross those poor old feet 
carry her, and she kneels and clasps it with 
her trembling arms. For a moment she 
bends there, then rises and comes back, and 
the wrinkled face is wet with her tears. The 
old hands shake as she resumes her precious 
burden, and we could not if we would ask the 
question that rises in the heart. Did that 
gentle hand now dust ever clasp her rosy 
child palm in some long-ago but never-to-be- 
forgotten Rushbearing? 

Ah! dear Hartley Coleridge, you wrote 
your name in kindness on the hearts of your 
townsmen, and that green country-side will 
never forget you. 

A murmur in the crowd announces that the 
maids of honor are approaching. They 
are six girls clad in Lincoln green frocks with 
white guimpes,—a reminder, perhaps, of the 
wool of Westmoreland and Kendal green of 
olden days. Their white hats are wreathed 
with staghorn moss, a creeping evergreen 
like our ground-pine, and they bear the rush 
sheet of ‘‘fair linen,” spun and woven in the 
district, and itself decorated with moss and 
lovely rose garlands. 

Suddenly the bells peal out joyfully from 
the ancient tower, the village band approaches, 
and the procession forms. The maids of 
honor follow the band, then comes the pre- 
cious embroidered banner of Oswald, soldier, 
saint, and king of that region in its 
days of conflict with heathenism. Other 
banners follow, held aloft in boyish 
hands, then come the rest of the children 
with their fragrant trophies. We observe 
a number of men and women, some of whom 
have not missed a Rushbearing since their 
toddling feet first followed the music of 
Jimmy Dawson’s march. 

Right merrily now is that march sounding 
as the gay procession streams through the 
village. ‘The bells peal, the sun pours down, 
the way is lined with spectators, every door 
and window is crowded. It is a moment 
of happy excitement when those who love 
children find the eyes suddenly suffused with 
a mist of unbidden tears. 

The round of the village having been ac- 
complished, the children enter the church ; and 
soon that venerable sanctuary is made bright 
and fragrant by their ‘bearings.’ ‘The 
crowd follows, and the simple service begins. 
It is a much abbreviated form of Evening 
Prayer conducted by the fatherly old vicar 
and a bishop equally simple and benign. 

The Rushbearing Hymn is sung, the hymn 
written by young Owen Lloyd of Words- 
worth’s time and sung at every Rushbearing 
since in Ambleside and Grasmere. 

“Our fathers to the House of God, 

As yet a building rude, 


Bore offerings from the flowery sod, 
And fragrant rushes strewed.”’ 


The hymn for Saint Oswald is sung, and 
right heartily; for is not the church in which 
we stand, loved.of Wordsworth and revered 
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by many a saintly soul, named in honor of 
Northumbria’s noblest king? 

Then Canon Rawnsley arises, and in his 
earnest, simple way tells us, as he has more 
than once before, the story of the Rushbearing. 
He begins by depicting the Roman legion- 
aries marching from their camp by Winder- 
mere to Pavement End, in our little town, 
in the joy and pomp of their Floralia, or 
Spring Festival, wherein even the slave might 
be glad. He speaks of those first missionaries 
who came to teach the Norse settlers, worship- 
pers of Odin and Thor, the beauty of the 
gospel of the White Christ. 

Clearing away the forest, they first set up 
the cross in the ’thwaite, where the church 
of St. Kentigern, Crossthwaite, now stands in 
Keswick over the Raise. He speaks elo- 
quently of Oswald, saint, soldier, and king, 
who died in battle fighting for Christ and 
praying for his foes on that 5th of August, 
642 A.D., at Oswestry, or Oswald’s Tree. 
Gradually leading down to more modern 
times, he pictures the churches with their 
floors of mother earth; for it was not until 
1840 that St. Oswald’s was refloored. 

Rushes were cut and brought from the fells 
into the village with music and in gay pro- 
cession, to be strewn upon that floor, a warm 
carpet for the kneeling congregation. ‘The 
rush carpet is no longer needed, much less 
its renewal every summer; but the old custom 
is still observed in gratitude to God as we 
realize his love in the gift of the flowers and 
the harvests. 

The children listened eagerly to the 
fascinating story told so simply in its clear, 
beautiful English. And many an American, 
who had learned to love the Lake Country 
first through Canon Rawnsley’s charming 
books, is gratified to find the man as simple 
and genuine as his fancy had pictured. 

So we are glad to join heartily in the 
canon’s own hymn composed expressly for a 
Grasmere Rushbearing:— 

“To-day we come from farm and fell, 
Wild flowers and rushes green we twine; 


We sing the hymn we love so well, 
And worship at St. Oswald’s shrine.”’ 


In olden times the remainder of the day 
was spent in games and dancing. It is re- 
ported that just before twelve the vicar’s 
man-servant would appear and say politely, 
‘Master’s compliments, and would you 
kindly hand him the fiddle-bow?”” The bow 
was always promptly handed over, and the 
company dispersed before the first moments 
of the Sabbath morning. But in modern 
Grasmere the merry-making is given over 
to the children and postponed until the fol- 
lowing Monday. We meet them, however, 
returning from the school-house with their 
two pieces of gingerbread, the day’s gift 
from time immemorial, very big, very brown, 
and stamped S. Oswald in immense letters. 

During the following Sunday the little 
gray chureh is bright and sweet with the 
floral emblems. But on Monday afternoon 
they are taken again by the children and 
carried to the school-house in procession, 
where they are set up about the walls. 

The field is a scene of unrestrained jollity, 
with the village band stationed in its midst. 
The children wind two maypoles to its in- 
spiring measure, and the swings are busy, 
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sent forward by the willing hands of one 
or two of Grasmere’s summer visitors. 
There are circles for ‘‘drop-the-handker- 
chief” and other games dear to childhood, 
and later on the young people enjoy some 
stirring country dances. 

Many guests watch the joyous scene from 
the benches of honor. ‘Tiny boys chase one 
another like so many frisky squirrels, while 
adventurous babies just able to toddle set 
forth on the turf to view unknown lands. 

Long tables are being spread inside the 
school-house for the hungry children, and out- 
side are several more for all who will wish 
to order tea. The matrons are bustling 
about, statesmen and dalesmen’s good wives 
hand in glove with the ladies from the big 
houses. : 

At the signal the children will flock in; 
and, after grace is sung at the end, out they 
will pop like so many rockets, in common 
with healthy young things the world over. 

Out of doors the tables are full. A dis- 
tinguished matron in gray is handing about 
thin bread and butter, regardless of her delicate 
gloves. The bishopis the busiest bishop in all 
England, bringing cups, running in for more 
tea, hunting for old Mrs. G.’s favorite cake, 
or chatting with Granny D., her rheuma- 
tism being the all-absorbing topic. 

The Children’s Sports are next in order. 
There are running matches for the tiniest, 
with small money prizes. Off they go, the 
determined little crowd, small legs striving, 
baby mouths grimly set. The wrestling 
bouts follow, and a crowd gathers around 
the ring, shouting encouragement. ‘The 
Helvellyn guide and another prominent 
citizen superintend this matter, while the 
young doctor of the village hands out the 
prizes. Some of these lads are from noted 
wrestling families, whose sires for genera- 
tions have won the belt. ‘The name of Eric 
is drawn, and Eric is the son of the landlord 
of the famous Swan Inn, so well known 
by Wordsworth and his friends. 

Landlord has just won second prize in the 
yearly contest; but Eric is a scrap of a lad, 
his opponent several years older and head and 
shoulders taller. Of course the little fellow 
will be on his back instantly. He marches 
nonchalantly into the ring and shakes hands 
with his adversary. 

Willie looks kindly down upon him, and his 
glance says very plainly that he means to be 
easy with the little chap. But Eric sticks 
his small legs dauntlessly down. He is 
swayed from side to side, but Will cannot lift 
him from his feet. There he sticks pluckily, 
while the crowd clap and cheer, the older 
men fairly doubling up with ecstasy. 

“Good li’le un! Stick it out! Thee’s a 
rare un! Good! thee li’le bantam!” 

The doctor is red in the face from roaring, 
bishop skips about delightfully, and we 
decorous Americans are roaring and clapping 
with the rest. 

At last the two tumble on the sward, and 
Eric is a little more on his back than Will; 
but it is not a bad defeat, and the young 
man flutters off to chase his boon companion 
like some irresponsible butterfly. 

But best of all is the Fell Race. Half 
a dozen lads run several hundred feet up 
the side of one of the spurs of Nab Scar 
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and back again, clearing two high walls and 
leaping over becks, the victor completing 
his task in about ten minutes. 

As Percy skims down like some airy swal- 
low, flushed and panting, he still smiles and 
does not even stagger as he reaches Dr. J., 
who is standing goal. 

Bravo, my boy! Who knows but some day 
we shall see you dart up Silver How in the 
famous Guide’s Race on the annual sports 
day. ‘There are other races, leg-tied, wheel- 
barrow, and sack. There is also some excel- 
lent high jumping and pole vaulting. Dr. J. 
hands out shillings as if he were a literal silver 
mine. Remembering the collection at the 
Saturday service, we are glad that we put 
our share. But it wears late: mothers 
are collecting their little ones, and babies are 
falling asleep. The old parish clerk, who held 
Saint Oswald’s banner in the march, has been 
earrying all the afternoon a dainty blossom 
of a grandchild in her wild-rose frock. 
As we leave the field, our last picture is 
that of silver locks bending over gold. 

Grasmere Rushbearing is over for one more 
year. 


Literature. 


TuxEpO AVENUE TO WATER STREET. By 
Amos R. Wells. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls—Mr. Wells is the versatile editor 
of the Christian Endeavor World. His 
story of a transplanted church is a parable 
which suggests what might be done if only 
the Church would go out into the highways 
and byways to do its work where the greatest 
need for it exists. While the story was 
running as a serial, it attracted much at- 
tention among the ministers of evangelical 
churches, and they have asked to have it 
printed in such shape as to promote the 
revival spirit among congregations. A part 
of it has been printed in Japanese, and it is 
to be translated into Bohemian. When the 
Tuxedo Avenue Church was mysteriously 


transferred in a night from its fashionable 
location to the poverty of Water Street, 


church members were perplexed and dis- 
gusted; but the change proved an awaken- 
ing, the course of which constitutes the story. 


SHapow LAND. Stories of the South. By 
Florence H. Robertson. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger.—These stories have all the appear- 
ance of transcripts from real life. ‘They are 
largely the talk of an old darky ‘‘mammy,”’ 
who recounts the love-story of her young 
master, and then the tale of her own not 
less romantic, but humbler wooing. ‘The 
stories are full of the spirit of life in the 
South before the war and also during the 
struggle of the secession, and really give 
graphic pictures of a state of society—replete 
with romance for the Northerner—which has 
long since passed by. As such the record 
possesses considerable value, though con- 
cerning the dialect used we have hardly 
sufficient knowledge by which to judge its 
accuracy. 


Our Common WiLp FLOWERS. 
M. Dowd. Boston: 


By Alice 
Richard G. Badger. 


4 These pleasantly written descriptions of 
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wild flowers may be made useful in schools 
where the teacher has already sufficient 
knowledge of plants to bring in her own 
specimens. The author is right in saying 
that every child should have a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the common flowers, and 
these chapters will contribute to that end. 
The simplicity of the general treatment is 
a recommendation, as are also the frequent 
references to the literature of the flowers 
described. 


The Magazines. 


With the September number of their 
periodical Ellery Sedgwick and the Colver 
Publishing House retire from the conduct 
of the American Magazine. With the Oc- 
tober number John S. Phillips, the new edi- 
tor, begins his work. Following are the 
names of his associate editors: Ida M.-Tar- 
bell, William Allen White, F. P. Dunne 
(“Mr. Dooley’’), Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, Albert A. Boyden, John M. 
Siddall. The October number will contain 
an illustrated announcement of the plans 
of the new editors. The September number 
offers a variety of good articles and stories. 
Sherman Morse leads off with an interesting 
description of a real awakening in Wall 
Street. ‘‘Chicago’s Five Maiden Aunts,” 
by William Hard, is an account of five women 
who boss Chicago, very much to the advan- 
tage of the city,— Jane Addams, Julia C. La- 
throp, Dr. Cornelia DeBey, Margaret Haley, 
and Mary McDowell. W. N. Wright, a 
veteran hunter, writing on ‘“The Lynx and 
Lion,” gives a practical hunter’s account 
of the traits of these animals. Benjamin 
Franklin Daniels, United States Marshal 
of Arizona, is described by Edwin B. Fer- 
guson as ‘“‘A ‘Bad Man’ who made Good.” 
There are short stories by Margaret Busbee 
Shipp, E. S. Johnson, Wilbur D. Nesbit, 
and others. 


The World To-day keeps well to the front. 
“The Regeneration of Minneapolis,”’ by James 
Linn Nash, is a well-illustrated article de- 
tailing the advantages that have come to 
that city by the reforms instituted by Mayor 
Jones. “Governing Cities by Commissions,” 
written by C. Arthur Williams, tells of the 
new method adopted by Galveston, Nash- 
ville, and other cities. The recent separation 
of Church and State in France is the theme 
of a valuable article by the Abbé Felix Klein. 
Sterling Beeson gives an account of the 
prosecution of the ice-men. W. M. R. 
French of the Chicago Art Institute tells 
of “The Making of an Artist’; and William 
Elliot Griffis describes the Tercentenary 
of Rembrandt, the Dutch painter. William 
Hard’s pen “Silhouettes of Life’ picture 
various conditions among the laboring classes. 
Arthur Chapman writes of Denver as a typ- 
ical American city; and Charles Marshall 
Sraves tells of “Robert E. Lee, Homeless.” 
“Ships that are Passing” is the title of an 
article by James G. McCurdy, relating to 
a type of vessels no longer useful in war, 
commerce, or navigation. The great va- 
riety of topics in this issue is further evi- 
denced by Elliott Flower’s sketch entitled 
“The Humor of Book Reviews,” an account 
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of the Exposition of Sweated Industries 
in London, by E. Douglas Sheilds, “A 
Cleaning-up Contest,’’ by Julia Cowles, and 
a genuine Peasant Letter about the Douma, 
sent by a Russian correspondent. ‘There 
are also several interesting biographical 
sketches. 


Literary Notes. 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company will 
publish on September 1st eighteen cloth- 
bound, illustrated juveniles by such authors 
as Margaret Sidney, Edward Stratemeyer, E. 
T. Tomlinson, A. T. Dudley, Amanda Douglas, 
Nina Rhoades, Amy Brooks, and other fa- 
vorites, forming the largest line of this de- 
scription issued by any American publishing 
house. 
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212. Concerning Religion. 
Selections from the chapters on Religious 
Development in Andrew D. White’s Auto- 

biography. 

213. The Jesus of the Gospels and 

the Jesus of History. 
By J. EstLin CARPENTER. 
A tracing of the changing aspects in which 
the Jesus of the Gospels is viewed and in- 
terpreted until he becomes the Christ of 

the Creeds and of the Church. 
214. A Brief Account of Unitarian- 


ism, By Brooke HERFORD. 
A short summary of what Unitarianism is, 
with a brief sketch of the growth and pres- 
ent status of Unitarian thought in Europe 

and America. 
215. Twentieth Century Revelation. 
By Epwarp D. Tow Le. 


The real interpreter of ancient Scriptures is 
the active life of to-day; and in business, 
science, democracy, literature, and art is 
found the present revelation of truth. 


216, The Fatherhood of God. 
217. The Brotherhood of Man. 
218. The Leadership of Jesus. 
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220. The Progress of Mankind On= 
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Five brief envelope tracts on the main points 
of Unitarian Faith. 
221. A Statement of Unitarian Be- 
lief. 


Scriptural references arranged by topics, rep- 
resenting the average opinion of the Unita- 
rians of to-day. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request, Please order by number 
only, not by title. 
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The Home, 
The Four-leaved Clover. 


Doris, in her gown of white, 
Gayly dotted over 

With tiny sprays of posies bright, 
Hunts the four-leaved clover 


In the meadow, with the bees 
All about her humming, 
All impatient till she sees 
If good luck is coming. 


Doris, in her ruffled gown, 
Hunting four-leaved clover, 

As she searches up and down, 
Hums this ditty over: 


“Three, let be. Five, let thrive. 
Pass the six-leaf over. 
But four-leaf pluck: it brings good luck,— 
Bonny four-leaved clover!” 
—Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Four-legged Joker. 


BY MABEL EMERY. 


Everybody in North Amsterdam knew 
Cesar. He was a fine old black horse, the 
pet of Dr. Barton’s family and the intimate 
friend of all the boys in town. He had been 
a valuable animal in his prime, and, when 
he grew old, his faithful service was re- 
warded by the best of fare and a great many 
holidays. 

Perhaps, like other old people, he had the 
rheumatism. Certainly he did at last come 
to have some very painful ailment about 
one knee, so that all his days had to be holi- 
days. The doctor’s man used to feed Cesar 
in the morning, and clean him nicely,—the 
stiff knee was carefully treated and nursed,— 
and then Cesar had his liberty, like a dog, 
for the rest of the day. He might stay in the 
barn, or go out in the orchard, or take a walk 
down the village street if he fancied society. 
The passers-by would stop to pat him or speak 
to him as he strolled down the street, for all 
the world like a respectable old gentleman 
with an overcoat and cane. 

When his knee grew worse, he gave up tak- 
ing long walks, and spent a good deal of time 
lying on the grass between the sidewalk and 
the roadway before the doctor’s house. 
The school-children, going home at noon, 
would bear him moan now and then over 
some painful twinge, and would “‘poor”’ his 
long black face and bring him bunches of 
clover; and Cesar enjoyed the petting as 
much as any invalid. Then, as warmer 
weather came on, the lameness grew less and 
less, and once more Cesar wandered about as 
he chose, returning home at meal-times for 
his food and his nursing. The sly fellow 
did not, however, wish to lose all the sym- 
pathy of the school-children; and every day, 
when it was nearly time for Miss Adams to 
dismiss the primary across the street, Cesar 
would go, lie down in his old place on the 
grass, and begin to groan aloud. It was a 
naughty trick, but it secured him the pats 
and the clover every time! 

One hot midsummer afternoon Caesar was 
standing .in the door-yard in the shade, 
whisking the flies off with his tail, and wish- 
ing somebody would come along to play with 
him. There was not a boy in sight all up and 
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down the street. Only one old woman, very | slowly, while little sister tugged at the reins 


dusty and bent and busy with her ownj]and ran after. 


thoughts, trudged slowly by in the middle of 
the road. A bright idea occurred to Ceesar. 
The doctor’s daughter was looking out of the 
parlor window and saw it all. Caesar crept 
up very softly behind the old woman,—you 
would say he walked on tiptoes, if horses had 
any toes——and gently thrust his head in 
under the umbrella, close to the old woman’s 
face. Then he gave one tremendous snort. 

“For mercy sakes!”’ cried the old woman. 

She dropped her umbrella, and clutched 
her sunbonnet wildly, as she turned in fright, 
to see what bad boy had been so rude. But 
all she saw was Cesar, running away with a 
little toss of his heels just as if he had indeed 
been a saucy boy afraid of a scolding, 


The Little Soldier. 


“Mother’s helper!’ said mother, as she 
kissed Milton good-bye. “What would 
mother do without him?” 

Milton felt very tall and strong as mother 
disappeared around the corner, leaving him 
alone with Baby Erma while mother went 
to market. 

“T shall be six years old next month,” 
he said to Baby Erma, “‘and I will take the 
best of care of you. Come, let us have a 
race.” And Milton started across the yard, 
taking baby steps so that little sister could 
catch him easily. 

The race was soon ended, and Baby Erma 
thought it such fun that she begged for 
another, and, when she had caught him 
again, for another. 

“Now, let us play horse,” said Milton, as 
he helped Baby Erma from the place where 
she had fallen. “I will be just a walking 
horse, then you will not fall down again.” 
And he harnessed himself with a jumping 
rope and handed little sister the reins. 

“Ge-up!” said Baby Erma. ‘Whoa!’ 

What funit was! She thought big brother 
the best of playmates. 

“Come on, Milton,’’ called the voice of 
Mervin Walters as he stood on tiptoe and 
looked over the gate at Milton, “we are all 
going to have a game around the corner. 
Hurry up!’ 

Milton stopped without eyen a ‘whoa!’ 
and his little driver stood still, too. 

How he longed to go with Mervin! Every 
boy in the block had new marbles. Milton 
had some, too,—bright, shining ones,—and 
he had just learned to play. But he re- 
membered his promise to mother, that he 
would keep little sister in the yard. 

“No, I can’t go to-day,” he replied bravely. 
“I promised to take care of baby.” 

“Oh, let her take care of herself,’ urged 
Mervin. “She is big enough: besides, I 
know I can shoot straighter than you. Come 
on, and I’ll show you,” 

That was the hardest of all to bear. Mil- 
ton knew that he could shoot better than 
Mervin. He could almost hit a marble 
three steps away, and he would have liked 
to show Mervin how to do it; but he knew 
that Baby Erma could not be left alone. 

“No, I can’t go,” he said again. ‘I will 
play to-morrow,” and he trotted away 


“Good morning, little man,”’ called another 
voice from the gate. “I hear that you are 
taking care of the baby to-day.” 

Milton stopped and looked up to see a 
real soldier, with real brass buttons on his 
coat, looking down at him from over the 
gate. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Milton, and then he 
hesitated, for he was not quite sure that he 
knew how to talk to a soldier. He had never 
before heard one speak, and he wondered 
how this soldier knew about him. 

“T heard you tell your friend why you 
could not play marbles,’’ continued the sol- 
dier, “‘and I said to myself, “That boy is 
brave enough to be a soldier,’” 

“Oh, do you think so?’ asked Milton, 
eagerly, as he climbed up on the gate to get 
a better look at the shining brass buttons. 
“And do soldiers look after babies, and 
where are you going—to war?” : 

“When real soldiers were little boys,” 
answered the soldier, ‘‘they did whatever 
their mothers asked them to do, even if they 
thought playing marbles would be more fun. 
No, I am not going to war now. We are 
going to have a parade to-day, and we will 
pass here. Look for me. I shall ride a 
horse, and be in front of the other soldiers. 
Good-bye, little soldier. I must go now.” 


|And he reached over the gate, and shook 


hands with Milton and Baby Erma. 
Milton stood long at the gate, looking 


after his soldier friend and wondering when 


the parade would pass, until, urged on by 
his little driver, he turned around and trotted 
about the yard. 

“Mother, mother!’ he called, as mother 
opened the gate an hour later, “what do 
you think happened to-day? A real soldier 
said that Iam brave enough to be a soldier. 
And, mother, do you think I am?” he asked 
after he had told mother all about it. 

“T am sure you are,’’ answered mother, 
as she took him in her arms. “I could trust 
you anywhere. Let’s go out to the gate 
and watch for the parade. I heard about 
it to-day, and it is almost time for it to pass. 
I hear the drum now.” 

Far off down the street came a ‘‘Rub-a-dub- 
dub, a rub-a-dub-dub!”’ and Milton ran to 
the gate and climbed up to watch for his 
soldier. 

Mother followed after, and seated Baby 
Erma on one of the gate posts. 

The ‘“Rub-a-dub-dub!” came nearer, and 
soon the whole band could be heard playing 
“Three Cheers for the Red, White, and Blue.” 

Crowds of people lined the streets and 
cheered as the band passed by. Then they 
cheered again and again, for they saw the 
soldiers coming. 


“OQ mother,” cried Milton in a voice that 
could be heard aboye the cheering of the 
people, “look! look! ‘There goes my 
soldier!’ 


“Why,’’ exclaimed mother, in surprise, 
“that is the captain!’ The captain, who 
sat straight and tall on the prancing black 
charger, with a glittering sword at his side, 
heard, and turned and smiled at Milton over 
the heads of all the people. 

“He was really the captain, mother,” 


| 
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said Milton over and over again after the 
soldiers had passed, ‘and some time I will 
be his soldier.” 

“Ves,” replied mother, “you may be his 
soldier some day. You will be strong enough, 
I know; for you are mother’s little soldier 
now.”—Edna Everett, in Kindergarten Re- 
view, 


Blackberrying. 


“J don’t think it’s so much fun to pick 
blackberries,” said Elmer, as he trudged 
over the pasture lot toward the blackberry 
patch in the edge of the wood. 

“It does get sort of common,’’ admitted 
Mildred, ‘“‘and you can’t eat berries all the 
time.”’ 

“Say,” said Elmer, in sudden excitement, 
“there’s a little girl with a pink apron in our 
berry patch.” 

“Oh, dear, I hope she hasn’t got all the 
big ones,” said Mildred. 

“'m going to chase her right away,” 
declared Elmer. And he started running 
toward the offender. 

The girl in the pink apron didn’t run, nor 
did she show the slightest fear when he ap- 
proached her, so Elmer stopped to consider 
matters. You know you can’t chase any one 
if he persists in standing still. 

“You get out of here,” he shouted fiercely. 

“This is Farmer Hopkin’s berry patch,” 
said the girl, “‘and he said I might pick these 
berries.” 

Then Elmer picked up a very large stick. 

“Tm not afraid,” said the girl, “’cause 
gentlemen don’t hit ladies with sticks.” 

“T wasn’t going to hit you,” he muttered, 
with his face very red. “‘Just tried to scare 
you.” 

“But I’m not scared,” she said, and went 
on picking berries as fast as she could. 

So Elmer and Mildred turned their backs 
on her and began to fill their baskets. 

But after a while the little girl in the pink 
apron said: “Say, let’s play I’m on a desert 
island, and you’re in the ocean on a boat 
coming to me. Let’s have this big patch 
here for the island.” 

“All right,’”? cried Mildred, in delight, and 
she began journeying toward the island, 
picking berries as she went. Elmer followed 
more slowly. He was a little cross yet over 
his failure to scare the stranger. 

“Ahoy there,” shouted the little girl: “look 
out there for that big rock near the shore. 
My boat broke all to pieces on that!” 

“We'll be careful,” said Mildred. 

Elmer couldn’t withstand the charms of 
this game any longer. “It’s just terrible 
hard rowing in such big waves,” he said. _ 

“T know it is,’ was the sympathetic an- 
swer. “I do hope you won't get shipwrecked ; 
but, if you do, I'll help you out.” 

' “Oh, I can swim,” said Elmer, “and I 
could get my sister out. I can swim more 
than a hundred miles.” 

After some very hard rowing, they reached 
the island. ‘The little girl, whose name was 
Annie, stood on the shore to welcome them. 

“Tm glad you came,” she said. “I’ve 
been on this island ten years, and I’m getting 
awful lonesome.” 

' “Oh, I hope we won't have to stay ten 
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years,” said Mildred. ‘“‘I wouldn’t like to 
be away from mother that long, and, besides, 
I should get hungry.” 

“There’s lots of things here to eat,’’ said 
Annie, “This is Swiss Family Robinson’s 
Island. Come over to the banana-tree, and 
pick a whole basketful.” 

It is surprising but true that the black- 
berries tasted very different when one called 
them bananas, and the little baskets on the 
children’s arms filled up much faster. The 
island was a most wonderful place. All sorts 
of fruit grew on the trees, and all sorts of 
birds and beasts lurked in the thickets. But 
Annie declared that all the animals were 
tame and her special pets, because Mildred 
was frightened when they spoke of seeing 
big bears or lions coming. They sat down 
to eat their lunch in a little nook in the bushes 
which they said was the Swiss Family’s cave. 

Mildred was a generous little soul; and, 
when she saw that Annie had nothing but 
bread and butter, she said they would have 
a picnic lunch all together. So Annie was 
given a share of the nice things that Mother 
White | ad put up for the children. 

The afternoon waned too soon,. Mildred 
and Elmer said good-bye to their new friend, 
and started away. As soon as the bushes 
separated them, Mildred said eagerly: ‘“‘Let’s 
give Annie our berries. She hasn’t any 
father, and her mother sells the berries to 
get money. Our mamuina don’t want any 
more, anyway. She said yesterday that 
she wasn’t going to make any more jam.” 

“All right,” said Elmer, “‘let’s go and put 
them in her big basket without telling her.”’ 

So they did, and I suppose Annie won- 
dered how her basket got so full. 

“It's lots of fun picking berries,” said 
Elmer, as they ran across the pasture with 
empty baskets. 

“Ves,” said Mildred; ‘‘let’s go again to- 
morrow.” 

“We will,” said Elmer-—Zelia M. Walters, 
in Christian Standard. 


Horse Caprices. 


Ali horses have their fancies, and know 
perfectly well whom they have to deal with, 
I am just now exercised with Whitefeet, a 
sorrel mare which I bought young, and which 
has lately come out of the hands of a profes- 
sional breaker with two or three tiresome 
whims. I do not think that he understood 
her. 

When an unbroken filly, she was most 
obedient to me. One day I found her in the 
drawing-room, ‘To reach it she had walked 
into the house by the front entrance, and, 
after travelling a corridor some forty feet 
long, had passed through three doorways. 
There she was, examining furniture, smelling 
knick-knacks, and looking out of the window. 
I expected a scene, since she was as good as 
wild, having never been made acquainted 
with saddle, bridle, or shoe. Yet she be- 
haved like a young lady, not only daintily 
walking about among chairs and tables with- 
out damage, but exhibiting solitary self- 
consciousness, especially when she came to 
look at¥herself in a mirror. This she did 
with much interest, getting first one side of 
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her face and then the other into the most 
appreciable position. It seemed to me that 
she smiled. 

When she had gazed her fill, I said, ‘Now, 
come out, my dear.’”’ Then she put her warm, 
velvety nose into the hollow of my uplifted 
hand, and followed me, as I walked back- 
ward like a courtier, into the paddock. And 
yet the professional breaker had found her 
hard to manage. She was evidently too re- 
fined for him, and resented his coarse man- 
ners.—Our Dumb Animals. 


Painting a Frog. 


One of my pets was a frog about half 
grown. He would hop upon my hand to 
the tip of my finger, and sing (or croak) as 
long as I chose to hold him. I was an in- 
valid just then, and, when I felt lonely and 
my husband was away, I used to give a little 
croak to invite the frog to a duet, and he 
would set off as if his life depended on his 
song, no matter what the hour might be. 

One day I wanted to paint him in a picture, 
and tried to take a profile view. But he 
would not let me do it. Whenever I placed 
him in the right position, he would hop around 
so as to face me, and then go on my paper. 
Then I bethought myself of putting him in a 
plate with some water, so that he might be 
comfortable. This plan answered very well; 
but, when I turned the plate around so as to 
get a side view, he hobbled around also, and 
would face me. Then I tried edging round 
the table myself, but with the same result, 
so that I was obliged to hold him sideways 
while I drew him. But, whenever I raised 
my head to look at him, he raised his, too, 
and lowered it again when I began to paint, 
and so we went on nodding at each other like 
two Chinese mandarins.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Little Dorothy had been intently watch- 
ing her brother, an amateur artist, blocking 
out a landscape in his sketch-book. Sud- 
denly she exclaimed, ‘“‘I know what drawing 
is.” “‘Well, Dot, what is it?” ‘‘Drawing 
is thinking, and then marking around the 
think.” 


Edward, aged four, prided himself on his 
bravery. Suddenly meeting a strange dog 
in a vacant lot near his home, he unceremo- 
niously fled to the house. Upon being ques- 
tioned as to whether he was afraid, he said, 
“No: I just thought it was a good time to 
see how fast I could run.’’—Harper’s Maga- 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
» ANd CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Lashing the Vices of Society. 


During the last few months Father Ber- 
nard Vaughan has been edifying large con- 
gregations [in England] with his denuncia- 
tions of fashionable sins. We do not question 
the integrity of his purpose, but we are far 
from certain about the wisdom of his methods. 
He denounces what he calls the ‘“‘smart set” 
for their godlessness, their luxury, their 
frivolity, and especially for their gambling. 
No doubt it is partly true in detail; chapter 
and verse may conceivably be found for every 
statement; and yet the result is, to our mind, 
far from true. It takes two people to make 
a truth,— one to hear it, and one to speak it,— 
and the preacher is too often prone to forget 
this. He may be clear in his own mind as to 
what impression he desires to make, but we 
venture to say that it is a very different 
impression which is left upon his hearers and 
upon the larger public which reads the re- 
ports next day in the half-penny papers. 

To generalize about “‘society” is like dog- 
matizing about a nation, and there can never 


be more than a suspicion of truth in the 


generalization. In its proper sense the word 
is used to describe that large body of people 
distinguished by birth, intellect, or means, 
who can afford to live a life undistracted 
by petty cares. In this broad sense it denotes 
the governing class, the men and women 
who in every department of life set the stand- 
ards and perform the higher tasks. At one 
period in our history it had a narrow basis, 
determined mainly by birth, but nowadays 
the terms of admission to its portals are 
generously conceived. There was never a 
time when capacity was more willingly wel- 
comed, whether it show itself in the form of 
wealth or intellect. Obviously in so large 
a class there must be many worthless mem- 
bers, who will naturally draw into a set by 
themselves. People who have wealth and 
position, without brains or character to 
correspond, will spend their days in the idle 
pursuit of pleasure. There are ne’er-do- 
weels in society as there are ne’er-do-weels 
among shop-keepers and dock-laborers, only 
their position advertises their worthlessness 
and sets them on a pedestal for men to gape 
at. We are far from denying the vice and 
silliness of these people; but we maintain 
that they are a very little part of society, 
and that their influence is negligible. They 
are admired and followed only by the very 
young or the very foolish. ‘To identify them 
with society, as the pulpit moralist is wont 
to do, is not only unfair and untrue, but a 
danger to the existence of any wholesome 
public opinion, It is Burke’s metaphor over 
again of the noisy grasshoppers and the placid 
oxen, Remember that this identification 
will be made by Father Vaughan’s hearers 
and readers, even if it is not countenanced 
by the words of the preacher himself. The 
spread of cheap newspapers has given the 
public a morbid curiosity about the doings 
of the richer classes. The fiction which 
they read draws a sufficiently lurid picture, 
and the cheap scandal printed everywhere 
heightens the colors. When the pulpit adds 
its testimony, their suspicion is confirmed, 
and the wicked ‘baronet’? of melodrama 
becomes the type of our ruling classes. 


It 
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is idle to point out that he is an exception. 
When you condemn society in the mass, your 
hearer is entitled to argue that it is sanity 
which must be the exception, and folly the 
rule. 

Such hasty generalizations miss the truth 
on another side. ‘The preacher becomes un- 
consciously a laudator temporis acti, and 
argues that the wickedness of his age is un- 
exampled in history. Modern society is 
assumed to have attained a pitch of wrong- 
doing for which past ages provide no equiva- 
lent, and, if a parallel must be sought, we must 
fly to that old haunt of irrelevant moralists, 
the decadence of the Roman Empire. The 
danger of fixing such an impression in the 
popular mind is obvious, even if it were true, 
and its untruth is manifest to any one with 
a slight knowledge of history. We are-con- 
vinced that society has never shown so high 
a level of good conduct, intelligence, and 
public spirit as it shows to-day. For one 
young man who remains at home to go to the 
devil there are a dozen performing the task 
of the state under difficult conditions in far 
countries. 
lives only for pleasure there are twenty 
who spend much of their time in serious and 
intelligent public work. Let any one com- 
pare the life of a “‘smart’? woman as he will 
find it in Pope or Horace Walpole with the 
life of her sister to-day, and he will grant the 
reality of the change. It is not only more 
innocent, but infinitely more useful. Many 
women, no doubt, lose a great deal of money 
at bridge and get into trouble. But there 
will always be idle people to gamble, and the 
bridge of to-day is a small evil compared 
with the ombre and faro of a hundred years 
ago or the écarté of fifty. Bridge for high 
points is a craze with a particular set, who 
would always find a means of losing and. win- 
ning money. But the game in an ordinary 
sense is much less a tyranny in Mayfair than 
in Surbiton. 

Our real complaint, however, against the 
pulpit moralist is that nothing can come 
of his denunciations. Unlike Savonarola, 
his sermons will not be followed by a bon- 
fire of vanities. ‘The ‘“‘smart set’—whoever 
they may be—will not profit by an exposure 
of their shortcomings. Vulgar people, with- 
out culture, often without traditions of birth 
or good manners, desire nothing so much as 
publicity, and these sermons are like the 
columns of gossip in society papers. They 
give them the advertisement which their 
vanity desires. An idle class may cultivate 
extravagance as a cure for ennut, but the cure 
will fail if the extravagance remains un- 
remarked. They must either be gossiped 
about, or written about in the papers, or, 
best of all, preached against. The man 
who spends five thousand pounds on a fan- 
tastic dinner at a restaurant would be misera- 
ble if the picture papers did not describe 
it and serious papers declaim against it. 
There is a distinction in folly, a “bad pre- 
eminence,” which is impossible unless the 
world knows about it and complains. ‘To 
dream of converting the idle rich by expos- 
ing their misdoings is like the attempt to 
crush anarchism by dwelling upon its terrors. 
In both cases you treat the guilty exactly 
as they desire. 


For one fashionable lady who} 
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Nor do we see- what beneficent influence 
these diatribes can have upon the public. 
To denounce the vices of an upper class will 
always please the lower. It will satisfy the 
curiosity of the less reputable portion of that 
class, flatter their self-righteousness, and, 
we fear, create a sneaking desire of emula- 
tion. Human nature is such that it will not 
be warned off the gross obvious sins if it has 
the wish or means to compass them; and, if 
it has not, it will not be appreciably the 
better for hearing them described and abused. 
The worst of the “racy sermon against vice,” 
as Stevenson has pointed out, is that there 
is always present a “‘secret element of gusto,” 
if not in the preacher, in the hearer. ‘There 
is no obscurity about the facts. No one 
needs to-be convinced that immorality and 
gambling are wrong. But, if they are as- 
sociated with a particular class, men and 
women who do not belong to that class will 
not take warning,—they cannot imagine 
that the lesson applies to them,—but will 
feel only a prurient or self-righteous satis- 
faction in this drawing of the veil from a 
life which they believe to be more desirable 
than their own. ‘They will thank God that 
they are not as such people, and wish in their 
hearts that they had the chance. All preach- 
ing at classes is apt to have this disastrous 
result. It does not touch the culprits, 
who are glad of the advertisement; and it 
stimulates idle curiosity and an unjustifiable 
satisfaction in others who would be better 
employed in reflecting on their own short- 
comings. We are far from being optimists 
about the modern world, but it is reasonable 
to see in the very relief with which the vices 
of individuals or sets stand out a real light- 
ening of the background. The peccadilloes 
of an earlier generation are recognized as 
gross sins in our own, their area is strictly 
delimited, and they flourish in defiance of 
an active public conscience. If we have 
fewer saints and prophets, we have a higher 
average of decent citizenship. If this be 
admitted, it is hard to justify the man who 
devotes himself to the exposure of the sins of 
a class when it needs no preacher's testi- 
mony to secure their facile condemnation, 
when there is small chance of influencing the 
sinner and above all, when the revelation: 
will onlv pander to the prurience and self- 
tighteousness of his hearers —The Spectator 


A Hilarious Happening. 


This is the title given to an article in the 
Watchman, in which the editor is pleased 
to make merry over the model colony of 
Upton Sinclair. He says:— 


If any are suffering for amusement in 
this summer weather, they are recommended 
to watch carefully the process of the forma- 
tion of his model colony by Upton Sinclair, 
the Amateur Socialist. No ‘ignorant’ or 
“vulgar” persons are to be admitted. Each 
family pays ten dollars for the preliminary 
privilege of talking the matter over. A 
tract of land is to be purchased and the 
cottages are to be distributed around in ar- 
tistic fashion. All are to eat together, and 
there is to be a common assembly and amuse- 


/ment hall. No families with “bad” or 
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“annoying” children are to be admitted to 
the charmed circle. All children are ob- 
jected to; but such as by chance gain ad- 
mittance to the colony by the accident of 
birth or otherwise are to be brought up 
together on a special plot of twenty acres, 
which is to be set aside for the purpose, and 
a trained kindergartner and child trainer 
‘s to be employed, parents being recom- 
mended to have as little to do with their 
children as possible. The philosophy of 
this idea is that parents, if they are incom- 
petent to train their children, cannot be 
easily eliminated, and so should be discour- 
aged in the matter of children, except in the 
initial stage where they seem to be indis- 
pensable. On the other hand teachers, if 
failures, can be discharged, and a new ex- 
periment inaugurated. The official doctor 
of the colony is to have supervision of the 
food of the children, except, possibly, as we 
have said, in the very earliest stages. Whether 
the children are to be allowed to eat pickles 
and candy is to be decided by a vote of the 
colony. Probably also the physician will 
inspect all food brought into the colony, 
and orde out of the sacred limits everything 
which he does not consider hygienic. ‘The 
public works of this attempted reproduction 
of the Garden of Eden are to cost $105,000, 
and the administration, $4,220; and the cost 
of board per person is estimated at about 
$200 a year. From this sacred and select 
seclusion Mr. Sinclair will continue to write 
books on Socialism to inform those who 
are compelled to live in the common, every- 
day world how they ought to get along with 
vulgar and vicious and poor people and 
the bad and unmanageable children who 
eannot be admitted to his model colony. 


The New Humility. 


It may be said that there are two 
types of dogma in practice in the modern 
world. First, there is the dogma which we 
ignore because we do not believe it—1 ke the 
Communion of Saints. Second, there is the 
dogma which we ignore because we do be- 
lieve it—like the Brotherhood of Man. And 
it is perfectly true that, if a man could be 
sincerely convinced that the modern dis- 
like of dogma was chiefly of the latter kind, 
he might be fascinated by the idea of it. He 
might be pleased, in some degree at least, 
with the notion that some of the fundamen- 
tal actualities had positively become auto- 
matic. He might almost reconcile himself 
to the fact that a man denied divinity, in 
the light of the astonishing fact that he did 
not think it worth while even to affirm hu- 
manity. Unfortunately, however, there is 
another and more sinister process at the 
back of the modern development in con- 
nection with dogma. It is no longer alto- 
gether true, as it was in the French Revo- 
lution, that men think dogmas so obvious 
that they need not even define them. ‘The 
class of those who object to dogmas does 
not entirely consist of those who want their 
own dogmas left alone. There has arisen, 
in some degree of power at least, another 
class who are the menace of modern civili- 
zation, They are the people who really 
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cannot believe, either consciously or sub- 
consciously, in any dogmas at all. Unless 
we take very great care, they may become 
an influential minority, and even a majority, 
in England. It is of them that I wish to 
speak here. 

The decay in modern England of the 
power of intellectual certainty is the more 
difficult to discuss because the power is en- 
tirely primary and: previous to definition. 
We look at a certain thing and say that it is 
blue. We look at a certain thing and say 
that it is certain. Indeed, we say that it is 
certain even in calling it. a certain thing. 
The chief danger of the modern world is not 
a religious danger or a political danger or 
even a philosophical danger. It is strictly 
a psychological danger: it is the danger 
that we may lose a certain primitive power 
of the mind. If the mind began to lose the 
power of hearing, you could not argue it into 
regaining it; you could only assert, with 
passion, that this power of hearing was the 
foundation of a certain splendid thing called 
Music, If the mind begins to lose the power 
of certainty, you cannot argue against the 
doctrine that everything is uncertain: you 
can only say that this sense of certainty is 
the only foundation of a certain splendid | 
thing called Morals,—nay, of the whole of | 
human civilization. For the primary dogmas 
cannot possibly be mere hypotheses, for the 
simple reason that men have to suffer for 
them. Either there is patriotism or there 
is not patriotism; for a man is shot if there | 
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is, and not shot if there isn’t. Either there is 
property, or there is not; for a man starves 
to respect it. The whole strain of life is 
upon its abstractions. It is exactly for the 
arbitrary lines (for instance, for national 


| frontiers) that a man is called upon to be 


killed. 

It would be very easy to represent this 
growth of really doubtful and unconvinced 
people as a despicable corruption. Every 
day one meets a man who will utter the fran- 
tic and blasphemous assertion that he may 
be wrong. Every day one comes across 
somebody who says that of course his view 
may not be the right one; whereas, of course, 
his view must be the right one, or it would 
not be his view. Every day one may meet 
a charming modern who says that he does 
not think one opinion any better than an- 
other. It would be easy, I repeat, to let 
loose against this kind of thing the mere 
hearty loathing of a healthy man, and de- 
scribe it as a corpse crawling with worms. 
But this would not altogether be just. 
Among the singular elements in the affair 
this must be noted, that some of those who 
are in this blank and homeless incertitude 
are among the simplest and kindest of men. 
I think the real explanation is different and 
decidedly curious. When chaos overcomes 
any moral or religious scheme, it is not merely 
the vices that are let loose. The vices are 
let loose and wander and do terrible damage. 
But the virtues are let loose even more; and 
the virtues wander more wildly, and the vir- 
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tues do more terrible damage. Every part 
of the modern world is full of the old Chris- 
tian virtues gone mad, or, for the matter of 
that, of the old pagan virtues gone mad. 
The instances are innumerable. Really the 
modern world is far too good: it is full of 
wild and wasted and anarchic virtues. Thus, 
for instance, Tolstoy probably employs, in 
restraining himself from fighting, sufficient 
energy to upset the czar. And of all these 
misdirected moral qualities none, I think, 
is so striking as the case of the modern mis- 
direction of humility. 

Humility was originally meant as a re- 
straint upon the arrogance and infinity of 
the appetite of man. The tendency of man 
was to ask for so much that he could hardly 
enjoy even what he got: he was always out- 
stripping his mercies with his own newly 
invented needs. His very power of enjoy- 
ment destroyed half his joys. By asking 
for pleasure, he lost the chief pleasure; for 
the chief pleasure is surprise. Hence it be- 
came evident that, if a man would make his 
world large, he must be always making him- 
self small. Even the haughty visions, the 
tall cities, and the toppling pinnacles are the 
creations of humility. Giants that tread 
down forests like grass are the creations of 
humility. .Towers that vanish upward 
above the loneliest star are the creation of 
humility. For towers are not tall unless 
we look up to them, and giants are not 
giants unless they are larger than we. All 
this gigantesque imagination, which is per- 
haps the mightiest of the pleasures of man, 
is at bottom entirely humble. It is impos- 
sible without humiliation to enjoy anything 
—even pride. 

But all this humility, which originally 
rested upon our appetites and our individ- 
ual desires, has changed its position, Mod- 
esty has moved from the organ of ambition. 
Modesty has settled upon the organ of con- 
viction. By the old rule a man was meant 
to be doubtful about himself, but undoubt- 
ing about his doctrine. This has been en- 
tirely reversed. The part of a man that he 
does assert nowadays is exactly the part 
that he ought not to assert,—himself. The 
part he doubts is exactly the part he ought 
not to doubt,—the Divine reason. Huxley 
preached a humility that is content to learn 
from Nature. But the new scepticism 
preaches a humility which is so humble that 
it doubts whether it can ever learn. And 
the practical difference between the two doc- 
trines is vast and terrible; for the old hu- 
mility made a man doubtful about his efforts, 
which might make him work harder. The 
new humility makes a man doubtful about 
his aims, which may make him stop work- 
ing altogether. 

I can simply illustrate my meaning from 
the history of modern politics. The whole 
success of the French Revolution and of the 
European liberal movement that flowed out 
of it arose from the fact that it preached 
certain dogmatic certainties,—certainties for 
which a man could be called upon to be 
tortured, to be destroyed. The chief of 
these was the doctrine of the Rights of Man, 
the doctrine that there were certain eternal 
indispensable elements in the human lot 
which men could demand from their rulers 
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or their civilization. And this demand is 
exactly the demand that has been disputed 
and denied in our time. Matthew Arnold, 
a typical leader in many ways of the reaction 
against liberalism, said, in one of his books, 
“Which of us, on looking into his own con- 
sciousness, feels he has any rights at all?” 
No one, perhaps; for looking into one’s own 
consciousness is a disgusting Eastern habit. 
And, if you look into: your own conscious- 
ness, you will find exactly what the Buddh- 
ists find and worship there—nothing. You 
will find you have no rights and no duties, 
and, incidentally, no self. But it is the es- 
sence of our Western religion to believe that 
the problem of life is solved in livingit. Live 
outward, live in the living universe, and 
you will soon find that you have duties. 
You will also find that you have rights, un- 
less indeed you are in the singular position 
in which the typical English moderns find 
themselves. For, as I have said, the Neme- 
sis of our present English position is this: 
that the one claim which we doubt is this 
universal claim, the claim that is compatible 
with personal disinterestedness and personal 
self-effacement. We dispute’ the Rights of 
Man. Wedo not dispute the rights of judges 
or the rights of policemen or the rights of land- 
lords or the rights of legislators. We do not 
dispute any of the rights that might and do 
make individuals proud. We only dispute 
the right that is so huge that it makes even 
the claimant of it humble. And there is no 
class in which doubt is more deep than in 
the rich class: there is no class in which 
doubt is more fixed, I might almost say in 
which doubt is more undoubting. No class 
has so much of the new modesty as the class 
that has most of the old pride. And, if a 
man says to you, “I have no rights,’ you 
will commonly be safe in answering, ‘No, 
you have privileges.’”—G. K. Chesterton, in 
the Independent Review. 


At Scrooby on the {Sst of August. 


Having seen in the Inquirer of the 14th of 
July the announcement of the intended cele- 
bration at Plymouth, Mass., of the first 
gathering of the separatist congregation at 
Scrooby, it occurred to me to visit the village 
on that day. It is an hour’s cycle ride from 
Doncaster by an excellent road through an 
undulating country of woods and cornfields, 
with occasional views of low hills of soft and 
pleasant outline. Scrooby lies near the 
junction of the rivers Idle and Rayton, in 
the little wedge of Nottinghamshire, which 
penetrates between Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire, and is very like a score of other villages 
in this district. They have generally a 
squire’s “‘hall,”” with a park greater or less, 
a church, a few middle-class houses, a greater 
number of cottages, all the houses being 
roofed with red tiles, and there are trees and 
gardens everywhere. Scrooby itself in April 
is bright with cherry and plum blossoms of 
several varieties of trees, and in May equally 
bright with pear and apple blossom also of 
several varieties. In this present month 
there is not so much fruit as usual, yet enough 
to give an impression of plenty and to delight 
the eye, The village is but small, not big 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton, 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. : 
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enough to have a shop, the villagers going 
to Bawtry a mile away, though there are one 
or two inns. Very few English visitors turn 
aside to Scrooby. The principal visitors 
are Americans motoring between London 
and Edinboro, ‘These diverge a hundred 
yards from the Great North Road, spend 
an hour in the village, see the church and 
the parsonage, an older building, and es- 
pecially the farm, which contains the frag- 
ments of the manor house, and at different 
times have carried away trees. and the font 
from the church. 

The church is a beautiful “object in the 
landscape at a little distance, the tower 
with its battlements and spire being remark- 
ably graceful. A peculiarity of nearly all 
the village churches in this district, is that 
they have the doorway or a window or two 
or the chancel arch of Norman or Early 
English erection and style, while the rest of 
the building is much later, generally per~ 
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pendicular: the reason given for this is that 
the churches fell into decay during the Wars 
of the Roses, and were repaired and more or 
less rebuilt in the reign of Henry VII. ‘This 
church was evidently built throughout about 
the end of the fifteenth century, though the 
exact date does not appear to be ascertain- 
able; and, being “‘all of a piece’’ as an edifice, 
it is almost without interest. In the interior 
the only objects of note are three benches 
of oak with carved backs roughly represent- 
ing vine stems with bunches of grapes, said 
to have been the special seats of the Brewster 
family. 

Of the other object of great interest in 
the village, the manor-house, almost nothing 
remains; that is to say, some beams, rafters, 
and oak carving imbedded in a barn. ‘This 
is to be lamented, for this manor house was 
of historical interest. The manor and the 
house belonged to the See of York, and 
therefore, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, to Cardinal Wolsey. After his fall 
he retired here for several months, and it 
is supposed that here he received Henry’s 
summons to London in the autumn of 1530, 
to be tried on a charge of high treason. At 
a day or two’s journey from Scrooby he 
could proceed no further, but stopped at 
Leicester Monastery and there died. 

That, I suppose, is history: at least it makes 
no great demands on credulity. Ona former 
occasion, being at this place and being shown 
the oak beams and carvings, the farmer took 
me and a friend outside, and pointed to a 
bend in the Rayton which runs by the end 
of the farm, and here is hardly deep enough 
for ducks to swim in, pointed to a bend 
a hundred yards further down, and said, 
“That is where the Pilgrim Fathers em- 
barked.”’ We felt we were being trifled with, 
but ‘my friend said good-humoredly: ‘“‘No 
doubt they carried the Mayflower from there 
down stream on their shoulders to the Trent.” 
Our cicerone looked puzzled for a moment, 
but eventually answered, “Aw dare say 
they did.” “And because they started from 
here they called the place they landed 
at in America Plymouth,” continued my 
friend. ‘Happen!’ answered the other. 
Was that farmer consciously trifling with 
us? 

A yery rapid speaker, on one occasion 
quoting Tennyson’s “Morte d’Arthur,” by 
a slip of the tongue, said: ‘All my mind is 
clouded with a date.” The early history 
of the congregation at Scrooby appears to 
be clouded with exactly the contrary,—a 
“plentiful lack” of dates,—and there is a 
want of definiteness, too, in the records con- 
cerning persons and places. William Brad- 
ford, who must have known as much as 
anybody, and who wrote memoirs concern- 
ing this movement, does not even name 
Scrooby as the seat of this independent 
church, or as the place whence the first emi- 
grants went to Holland, but speaks indefi- 
nitely of a village near the junction of the 
counties of York, Lincoln, and Nottingham, 
a description which applies more accurately 
to Austerfield, his own village, than to 
Scrooby. Still, the matter is beyond doubt: 
that admirable antiquarian, Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, set it at rest by investigation of 
local legal records, fixing Scrooby as the seat 
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of the Brewster family, and making many 
other conclusions the results of obvious 
inference. Of course the congregation at 
Scrooby did not see the great tree which 
would arise from the acorn they planted. 
They were intent only on the passing event, 
and the time of exactitude in chronicling 
had not come, There is, for example, in 
the parish record at Scrooby a certification 
of the solemnization of a marriage in which 
the names of the parties married are omitted. 
This is on the authority of the present clergy- 
man at Scrooby. 

However, the general features appear to 
be these, At Scrooby, toward the end of 
the sixteenth century, in occupation of the 
manor appears to have been William Brews- 
ter, a man of ardent and predominating 
character. It is not certain that he owned 
the property. It seems likely that he did not. 
There appears to be evidence that the manor 
still belonged to the See of York, and that 
a few years later it was leased by an Arch- 
bishop Sandys to a son of his, Sir Samuel 
Sandys. But Brewster at the time above 
mentioned was a man of great influence, 
and was postmaster at Scrooby, supplying 
horses, lodging, and food to travellers on 
the stage of eighteen miles from Retford 
to Doncaster. How and where Brewster 
became a Brownist I have no means of as- 
certaining; but in his own neighborhood he 
was evidently the moving spirit of radicalism 
in church government, and was named ‘“‘Elder 
Brewster.’’ Perhaps it was on his invitation 
that there came to Scrooby, at the end of 
the sixteenth century, John Smyth and 
Richard Clifton, both former students of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, both inde- 
pendents, and the latter rector at that time 
of Babwith, near Retford. At the first 


blush we naturally associate the Pilgrim |’ 


Fathers with John Robinson, and John 
Robinson with Scrooby. He, however, it 
appears, only came to Scrooby from Nor- 
which in 1604, two years at the utmost 
before the church doors were closed, and 
the congregation began to meet in the manor 
house. Robinson, like another late apostle, 
ultimately became chief, and belongs less 
to Scrooby than to Leyden and new Plym- 
outh, 

But all this, together with the flight to 
Boston and toward Hull, is leaving Scrooby 
and its peculiar part behind. Keeping to 
this village, there does not appear to be any 
information extant as to when the manor 
house was destroyed, whether Brewster 
and his friends worshipped in some room 
with carven oak beams, some baronial din- 
ing-hall where archbishops with their trains 
of ecclesiastics had feasted together, or met 
in some part of the present farm buildings, 
possibly the present barn. Perhaps better 
informed persons can supply every detail. 
If they can, it is time that they should give 
their knowledge to the public: Americans, 
at least, would be thankful to them. 

Taking a last look at the interior of the 
church before departing, and noticing its 
comparatively modern aspect, one wonders 
by what magic touches Hawthorne con- 
trived to get the atmosphere of remote an- 
tiquity in the “Scarlet Letter” and the 
“House of the Seven Gables.” Was it a 
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mere illusion produced by Hawthorne, or is 
it that we have not the least idea of what 
Scrooby was by seeing it without the men 
and the costumes of other times, and without 
hearing the language and rethinking the 
thought of three hundred years ago? But 
even then fact is another thing than the 
illusion produced by art. 

Character and circumstance work together, 
character being the main factor in the pro- 
duction of results. Without William Brew- 
ster there would have been no separatist 
congregation at Scrooby, and the whole 
history of the settlement of New England 
wouldihave been different; and the Ameri- 
cans have a‘true feeling as to the momen- 
tousness of events in making Scrooby a place 
of pilgrimage. They are the pilgrims, and 
this is the shrine. Those whom they call the 
the Pilgrim Fathers were properly Pioneer 
Fathers. I daresay many a shrine, regarded 
with awe by the multitude, won its sanc- 
tity by far less of credible nobleness in 
the beginning than this one, and few have 
been the fountains of material and moral 
consequences of equal magnitude—The In- 
querer, 


Magazines Offered. 


In looking over a collection of periodicals 
which have been packed away for many 
years, I find the Christian Examiner, dates 
from 1844 to 1856. It seems too good read- 
ing matter to be destroyed. I should be 
glad to send to any place or any person where 
the magazines would be useful. Please ad- 
dress (Miss) S. F. Brown, Box 394, Sharon, 
Mass. 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo for the 


summer will be 45 West Newton Street. Boston, Mass. 


REV. B. F. McDaniel will be at home, 21 


Edson Street, Dorchester, during the summer, and will 
cheerfully respond to calls for pastoral service. 


REV.C. W. Wendte will respond to any call 
for ministerial services in the pulpit or pastoral work dur- 
ing the summer. Address 83 Sutherland Road (Boule- 
vard Station), Brookline, Mass. Also American Unitarian 


Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


“Tn Belmont, 2sth inst., by Rev. Hilary Bygrav 
Herbert M. White of Boston and Alice L. Potter o 
Belmont. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


A YOUNG lady twenty-one years old, in good health 

well-educated and good reader, desires a position as 
companion. Can furnish satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress 156 Blossom Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and : sas y an oe Va.”? 

Write for facts to we who changed ~’s: , High- 
Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb. ° 
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Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


A New Start. 


Without doubt most of our Sunday Schools 
have vacations. Some, of course, are longer 
than others; but in any case there is a new 
start in the autumn, I am tempted to offer 
a few suggestions. Any one who has read 
Phillips Brooks’s sermon on ‘‘New Starts” 
will understand the philosophy which lies 
behind the renewal of any duties. Apply- 
ing some general principles to our Sunday- 
School situation, these will be my points:— 

1. Exercise the forgetting power of mind, 
and. leave behind the failures, You are sure 
to retain the lessons of experience if you are 
in earnest, but banish the shadows of dis- 
couragement. 

2. Have a consultation. Get the officers 
and teachers together at the opening of 
things. Create a feeling of co-operation and 
comradeship. Let the value of the word 
“together” be understood even if it is not 
uttered. 

3. Form some definite plans. Construct 
an outline programme, with plenty of scope 
for filling in as the weeks go by. If you feel 
that you must have a graded system, then 
take hold of the matter seriously and pre- 
pare one, adapt it to the conditiens of your 
school. If you decide, on the other hand, 
that a One-topic Three-grade course is pref- 
erable, choose it with thoughtful reference 
to what has been studied in your classes in 
recent years. Do not wreck your school by 
holding to a theory, neither run it ashore by 
lack of system. 

4. As to weak places and weak teachers, 
strengthen them by wise methods. Marion 
Lawrance has lately said that the best way 


to get rid of a poor teacher is to make him or | 


her a good teacher. Help teachers to do 
their work. If this does not avail, then tact- 
fully suggest some other kind of work in the 
Sunday School. There ought to be places 
for different talents. 

5. Arrange for teachers’ meetings. Bend 
your circumstances to meet this require- 
ment. Have some kind of a gathering even 
if you have a graded system and cannot 
consider one common subject. There is 
nothing like the kindling power of this asso- 
ciative method. It is true you will have 
many teachers absent. Some of them will 
be absent continuously, some will be occa- 
sionalists. Do not be discouraged at this, 
but add to your faith persistence. Teachers’ 
meetings are necessary for those who have 
little time during the week in which to pre- 
pare for their classes. You will probably 
secure more teachers and better ones by this 
course. 

6. If possible, join with other schools in 
some ‘‘Union.” There is great help in va- 
riety of counsellors, at least in Sunday-School 
affairs. This is a time of experimenting, 
and we want to know what others are doing. 
More than that, zeal will thaw indifference, 
and a successful Sunday School will quicken 
a lethargic one. The personal touch is a 
vast deal, and we get it in combinations of 
this kind. 
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7. Demand recognition from your church. 


Very many standing committees are now 
taking regular cognizance of the educational 
department; that is, they vote money or 
supply resources for the workers. The more 
you can stir the congregation to an appre- 
ciation of the Sunday School, the more you 
are likely to have a prosperous school, Do 
not hide your candle in a corner; which in- 
terpreted means, do not allow your Sunday 
School to become an obscure part of the 
church life. If the parents do not under- 
stand the value of a religious education, wake 
them up to it. If the minister is not sym- 
pathetic and coworking, hold a serious inter- 
view with him. Epwarp A. Horton 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12-and1 to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. During July the office will 
be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; any other 
days by appointment. ] 


To the Young People. 


Now that the close of the vacation season 
is so near at hand many of the unions are 
beginning to think of the winter’s campaign. 

We have ‘Truth’ bearing us company 
as we pursue our daily tasks. Those of us 
who have religious meetings are carrying 
on the spirit of ‘“Worship’’ there surely; but 
just how to find the most effect-ve means 
for ‘Service’ is stilla query among scores 
of us. 

Let me recommend how our unions, in 
a small way, may begin this work of serving, 
and especially if nothing of the kind is al- 
ready being done in the parish. 

One union not far from Boston takes 
charge of the flowers for the church during 
the late fall, winter, and early spring, when 
no other organization is looking after the 
matter. It is not necessary to run up long 
items at a popular florist’s, either, in order 
to insure an appropriately ornamented pul- 
pit. Plants are borrowed from here and 
there among the parish and members, an 
azalea one Sunday, a begonia another, with 
occas onally ferns and palms,—all graciously 
loaned when requested. Even an orthodox 
friend near the chu ch offered an attractive 
bit of greenery last winter, the union mem- 
bers looking after the careful transportation 
back and forth in all cases, 

This seems a small thing to do; but let the 
pulpit decoration be missing on a Sunday 
morning in that church, nowadays, and 
exclamations lamenting the lack are rife 
showing that these small things are noted 
and appreciated, 

One member speaks of allowing the church 
the use of the potted plant that she can plan 
to give to her sick friend as well after the 
church service as before. Its beauty is not 
marred in the least, but has thereby been a 
joy in two places. Let more of us think 
of this the coming season. 

As to another little matter of service. 
Many of our unions are in country places, 
within eas~ access of some large city, and 
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in the former places the goldenrod, tansy, 
aster, and cardinal flower may grow pro- 
fusely. What better or easier way of sery- 
ing than for the members to send baskets’ 
full to some of the numerous Flower Mis- 
sions? These baskets in many missions 
are furnished free on application, while the 
railroads give free transportation as well. 

It ma_ seem too late for anything of the 
kind this season, for, to be sure, the children 
help in distributing the flowers during va- 
cation; but the flowers are, none the less, 
gratefully received later on—as long as they 
last, in fact. And no doubt some cheerful 
mission or college settlement worker will be 
found to distribute them, should no children 
be available. 

Those who~carry flowers into the city to 
distribute along the way always feel repaid 
for their trouble. If you have never tried 
this, take a nosegay along with you the next 
tme you start for the city, and your interest 
in humanity will be quickened and broadened. 
Many a sad face will kindle and dull eye flash 
at the sight of a brightly nodding posy that 
will, perhaps, be carried home to an invalid 
sister, a peevish infant, or a _toil-weary 
mother to be treasured for many a day. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Frank K. Freeston of London, Eng- 
land, will preach at King’s Chapel on Sunday, 
September 2, at 10.30 A.M. 


Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton, 
Mass., will preach at Union Chapel, Little 
Boar’s Head, N.H., on Sunday, September 
2, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 


There will be a meeting and basket lunch 
of the Brotherhood of the Daily Life on 
Monday evening (Labor Day), from 6 to 
9 P.M., at the Morgan Memorial. All the 
friends are invited. Rev. George Elmer 
Littlefield, James Eads How, and H. C. 
Farwell, Committee. 


Churches. 


Batu, N.H.—Independent Christian So- 
ciety, Rev. A. N. Somers: The Women’s 
Alliance of the Bath church have recently 
held their midsummer fair, which was a very 
successful one, the torrid weather of a week 
past and heavy showers during the day 
and evening of the fair being taken into 
account. The effort of the Young People’s 
Guild to secure a parsonage for the society 
has borne fruits in the recent purchase of 
a fine house, with barn and other necessary 
outbuildings, and over an acre of land near 
the church. Every dollar has been paid for 
the property, and free and clear title held 
by the society. This has been made pos- 
sible only by a considerable sum contributed 
by friends outside of Bath, and for which the 
people of the parish are very grateful. There 
is still the need of a small sum for much- 
needed repairs on the house, which we are 
hoping some interested friends may wish 
to help with. Extensive repairs are to be 
made on the church yet this summer which 
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; lays a heavy weight on the small congrega- 


tion, but the people are hopeful of the future 
of the society. The society was never in 
as good shape to carry on its work as now. 
It has been difficult to secure and keep min- 


| 
| 


isters any length of time on account of the | 


lack of a house for them to live in. Witha 
good house to live in, and the salary prac- 
tically guaranteed for all time to come, it 
should not be so hard a task to settle a min- 
ister, and, once here, keep him as long as 
useful. 


Rowe, Mass—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: The 
annual sale of the Women’s Alliance was 
held August 9, and was a success both so- 
cially and financially. The proceeds 
amounted to $125, and $75 of this will go 
toward the new church fund. Very hearty 
thanks are extended to all the Alliances 
and friends whose generosity and interest 
helped to bring about this result. On Sun- 
day, August 19, a service was held in the 
afternoon at Readsboro, Vt. The Metho- 
dist church was very kindly opened for the 
meeting, and a Baptist minister sang in the 
choir. It was the first service held there 
under the auspices of the Rowe society; and, 
notwithstanding the heat, fifty persons were 
present, and a cordial invitation was extended 
to come again. 


Sound Heresy. 


John E. Woolley, editor of the New Voice, 
puts regularly at the head of his editorial 
columns the familar words of James Freeman 
Clarke on the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. ‘The following brief 
editorial, clipped from that paper, explains 
itself:— 


The classic words of a great reformer, 
which we have put at the top of this page, 
have alarmed a friend or two. 

One writes from Erie, Pa.: “This is the 
creed of the Unitarians in Erie, being found 
in the vestibule of the local church. Sal- 
vation by character is the creed of the man 
who believed he could lift himself by his 
boot-straps. What is its significance in 
your columns?” 

Well, in our columns it has no technical 
or sectarian significance. This office is not 
a theological seminary. But we have that 
motto on the wall here, and are doing our 


_ best to live up to the atmosphere of it. 


If the Unitarians of Erie have put it up, 
too, so much the better for them. We hope 
they make more trouble in Erie than those 
who go in for salvation regardless of char- 
acter, 

And in the case of two men who had to 
get higher, if we ever bet, we should put all 
our money on the one who pulled at his own 
boot-straps as against the one that depended 
on the label of a workless faith, 

We cannot, if we would, put all that we 
believe into a single motto, even if we wrote 
it ourselves. But to avoid further exami- 
nation, if possible, let us add that we be- 
lieve in these noble words of James Free- 
man Clarke devoutly and increasingly,— the 
fatherhood of God; the brotherhood of man; 
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faith in Christ; and then, and above all— 
from the standpoint of a reform newspaper 
seeking to get Christian voters to refuse to 
license men to tempt their sons; diminish 
the chances of their daughters to get happy 
homes and bear healthy children; defeat 
their churches and school-houses; befoul 
their politics and poison the wells of civic 
power,—salvation by character, 


Spears and Pruning-hooks. 


It is easier to make of the metal a pruning- 
hook at once than to make the pruning-hook 
out of a spear. But, if the spear has already 
been made, the transformation only comes 
after it has been beaten with many blows. 
They shall “beat” their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks: if the wrong instrument has been 
made to begin with, then the process of 
transformation will require hard work. But 
men whose views of the world have been 
transformed will not be long in setting to 
the task of transforming their old weapons 
into instruments of blessing. The warriors 
whom the prophet saw in imagination go 
to Zion to have their causes settled there by 
arbitration have determined to practise 
the art of war no more; and it does one’s 
heart good to watch the good will with which, 
when they come back, they deal their lusty 
blows upon the cruel swords: and spears. 
The love of peace is now in their hearts: 
they see visions of ploughed fields and gra- 
cious hillsides, and they beat their spears 
into pruning-hooks for the new world to be.— 
Congregationalist. 


Pere and Chere. 


The city of Ziirich, Switzerland, imposes 
a medical tax of about 87 cents a head on the 
whole population above the age of 16, which 
creates an annual revenue of $100,000, This 
is divided among forty doctors, who receive 
$2,500 each. In return for this salary they 
will be compelled to give medical attendance 
to all citizens of Ziirich who may claim their 
services. 


The time is not far distant, probably, 
when anthracite coal will be superseded in 
many American homes by briquettes or 
eakes made from bituminous coal. . The 
federal government has tested 150 different 
kinds of soft coal with a view of making 
bituminous coal available for household 
use, establishing its relative economy of the 
different kinds. 

It has been proposed by an enterprising 
newspaper that daily weather forecasts be 
sent to farmers on the back of each letter. 
Added to the stamp which each post-office 
impresses on received letters might be two 
or three simple words, ‘“‘warm,” ‘‘cold,”’ 
“fair,” “rain,” inserted in accordance with 
the morning report of the Weather Bureau. 
The variations are few, the stamps would not 
cost much, and the farmer, going to his boxy 
after the rural carrier had passed, could look 
on the back of a letter and get in condensed 
form the official forecast for twenty-four 
hours. 
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Educational 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
302 Beacon St. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowNgE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. Ne Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers, High ideals. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
TheRt,. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor, Fits its students for leading places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


ees 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, $728,999.13 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 478,022.32 
Losses paid past year, 563,697.94 
Dividends paid past year, 60,630.58 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, $33,100,260.00 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
ee 5 years, 40 per cent, on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all 
others, 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cc. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H, PAY, Secretary 
JAMES F. YOUNG, Asst. Secy. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within corey miles of 
Boston, who wil! take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rey. C-R. Eliot, Sec’y ; Henry Pickering, 7 reas. ; 
Parker B. Field, Suferintendsnt, 
277 Tremont St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


“So you confess that the unfortunate young 
man was carried to the pump, and there 
drenched with water? Now, Mr. Fresh, what 
part did you take in this disagreeable affair ?” 
Undergraduate (meekly): ‘“The left leg, sir.” 


Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who was 
renowned for his quick and apt quotations, 
never made a better one than when, in answer 
to Lord Tennyson’s remark that his first 
smoke in the morning was the one most 
enjoyed, quoted, ‘“The earliest pipe of half- 
awakened bards.” 


Many stories are told of a former Canadian 
bishop who had passed his youth in Scot- 


land, but flattered himself that not a hir’ | 


of his origin could be gained from his speech 
or manner. One day he met a Scotchman, 
to whom he said at last abruptly, “Hoo 
lang hae ye been here?’ “About sax 
years,’ was the reply. ‘““Hoot, mon!” said 
the bishop sharply, “why hae ye na lost 
your accent, like mysel’ ?” 


The clergyman was nailing a refractory 
creeper to a piece of trellis work near his 
front gate, when he noticed that a small 
boy had stopped and was watching him 
with great attention. “Well, my young 
friend,” he said, pleased to see the interest 
he excited, “are you looking out for a hint 
or two of gardening?’ “No,” said the 
youth, “I’m waiting to hear what a parson 
says when he hammers his thumb.’”— 
Pearson’s. 


Fair Church Worker: “O Mr. Easything, 
please buy a ticket for our church fair. 
Single tickets, twenty-five cents; round- 
trip ticket, ten dollars.” Mr. Easything: 
“Round-trip ticket for a church fair? I 
never heard of such a thing! What is it?” 
Fair Church Worker: “Why, a round-trip 
ticket means that the price of the ticket is 
all it will cost you when you go to the fair. 
You show the ticket, and no one will per- 
suade you to buy anything.’’-— Puck. 


When Mrs. Lombard heard that the baby 
of her former cook had been named for her, 
she bought a suitable rattle with many 
jingling bells, and went to see her name- 
sake. ‘‘Why, Bridget,” she said to the late 
Miss Leahy, now Mrs. O’Sullivan, “I 
thought you said the baby was named for 
me. My name is Hannah, and you are call- 
ing the baby ‘Celestine.’” ‘‘‘Celestine L.,’ 
ma’am,” said Mrs. O’Sullivan, hastily. 
“The ‘1,’ is for Lombard, and ‘Celestine’ 
is just a koind of a name to describe you, 
ma’am. There ain’t anny ‘Hannah’ to 
your looks, Mrs. Lombard, anny wan 
would tell you_that.”’ 


Not long ago I was dining with one of the 
city companies. On my right was another 
guest,—a member of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Butchers. We had a genial con- 
versation of the state of trade, when I was 
suddenly called on to return thanks for the 
visitors. The chairman was good enough 
to speak of myself in far too flattering terms, 
to which I hope that I suitably responded. 
When I resumed my seat, my butcher friend 
exclaimed, with the most obvious sincerity: 
“T declare, sir, I am quite ashamed of my- 
self. To think that I have been sitting 
alongside of a gentleman all the evening, and 
never found it out!”—From Russell's “‘Rec- 
ollections.”” 
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Importers of 

y FINE FRENCH 

CLOCKS 
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[ 51 WASHINGTONSF | 
|CORNER WEST'ST} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 00 sccocccs coveccceccce :702, 691. 
TPABILITIES Baa ing dais aa lavas seen sete Maer 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Stieet. 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHI 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS : 


Main Office & Works p10 xeaaat Green Mase. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 


ALL SIZES 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN B 
FORK NEARLY FIFTY YEAIS NDS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET > 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational. 


THE HOLTON-ARMS ~ 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


2125 8S STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Finely equipped new building. Six resident pupils— LI 
quiet, healthful, studious life, leading to college or not as 
may be desired. 


JESSIE MOON HOLTON 
CAROLYN HOUGH ARMS 


The Misses Allen 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &8% 


: : ; GIRLS 

Beautifully situated in the heart of the “‘college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. 


catalogue, address 
CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., Principat. 


Principals: 


Daughters of the late 
well-known educator, 
MR. NATH’L ‘1, 


For 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. | 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


BOSTON 2ister, Yarvame B- Baacee™. PhD. 


Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard 
University. 


For students of the practice of charitable and other social 
work, and workers, paid or voluntary. . 

Course of one academic year begins October 2. 

For circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching in 
actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, SEPTEMBER 11 and 12. 

For catalogue and circular, giving full information, 


address 
E. H. RUSSELL, Princzpai. 


= 


HURCH  FACTURERS 


sARPETS 


AT MANU 
PRICES. 


OHNH-PRAY & SONS LO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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